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jing out old shapes 


of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing 
lust. of gold; 
Ring out- the thousand 
wars of’ old, 
Ring in the thousand 
years of peace. 


Bing in the valiant man 


and free, 
The larger heart, 
the kindlier hand, 
Ring out the darkness 
of the land, 
Ring in the Christ 
that is to be. 
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“You have just come into a piece of 
good fortune, Miss, and you will here- 
after get more out of life. You will 
have better health, a fair soft skin, and 
will be welcome among the bést people. ” 


HAND SAPOLIO IS A PERFECT TOILET ARTICLE. 
ITS USE IMPARTS AN AIR OF DAINTINESS AND GOOD BREEDING. 
A TOILET NECESSITY. A BATH DELIGHT. 
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N suspicion of being a 
O brodyaga (escaped con- 

vict), Farnum was taken 
into Okhotsk and imprisoned for 
four days in a turma, or guard- 
house built of logs, near the 
barracks. His captors had taken 
his pack from him, as well as 
his rifle and ammunition. The 
Russian commandant was ab- 
sent at the time on an official 
visit to another military post three 
hundred versts to the south of Okhotsk. 

When the soldiers laid hold of him, 
in the ravine above the town, little 
Watch had attacked their legs valiantly 
and been kicked away. He followed 
his master into Okhotsk, and no doubt 
had trouble with the numerous large 
salmon dogs of the place. During the 
second night Farnum was sure that he 
heard him whining outside the turma. 
He whistled to him, and could hear 
his feet scamper toward the sound; 
but immediately the guards drove him 
away with stones. 

On the fifth morning, which was 
very wet, a petty officer bearing the 
title of starosta came to the jail with 
two soldiers, and conducted Farnum to ~ 
a large log house near the fort. Here 
sat the Russian colonel, who had 
returned, and several other officers or 
magistrates. As Farnum was being 
conducted through the streets he looked 
round for Watch, but did not see him. 

The starosta brought his prisoner up 
to the platform and bade him bow low, 
an order of which Farnum took no 
notice. ‘The commandant, who was a 
large, blue-eyed man, seemed of kindly 
disposition. He had been looking over 
the contents of Farnum’s pack, particu- 
larly his letters, but was quite unable 
to read them. 

‘*Who are you?’’ he asked at last, in 
Russian, regarding the young traveller 
curiously. 

Farnum guessed what the question 
was, and replied in English that he 
was an American. This reply, how- 
ever, did not go far to enlighten the 
Russian colonel. He repeated his ques- 
tion in another form, and Farnum 
judged it safer to shake his head 
merely and point to his letters. The 
commandant seemed perplexed. There 
were paper, ink and pens on a table 
upon the platform, noticing which a 
project for making himself understood 
occurred to the young traveller. 

He made a motion with his head to 
the table; the colonel nodded. Taking 
one of the large sheets of paper, he 
dipped the pen and began drawing a 
rude map of North America, the 
Pacific Ocean and northern Asia. The 
commandant stood looking on, 
nodded, comprehending what Farnum was try- 
ing to do. 

“*Yes; very well,’’ he said. ‘‘But hold,’’ 
and he brought a Russian atlas from an inner 
room, opening it to the map of North America. 

This aided Farnum very materially. He 
pointed first to himself, then to the city of New | 
York, and afterward traced his route to Astoria 
with the pen. At Astoria he made signs of a | 
battle, saying, ‘‘Bang! bang! bang!’’ then | 
turned the atlas to the map of England, to | 
which he pointed, to show that the war was 
with that country. 

The colonel nodded and laughed. 

After this Farnum traced his voyage to Siberia 
and his journey to Okhotsk, then continued 
tracing a route across Siberia and Russia, to 
show that he was on his way to St. Peters- 
burg. From St. Petersburg he indicated a | 
voyage to Hamburg, and thence to New York. | 

The colonel followed his route attentively and | 
with wonder. He seemed to believe that 
Farnum was what he claimed to be; but one 
of the other officials, a heavily bearded, elderly 
man, burst out in a loud derisive laugh, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘He is a cunning fox! He is a 
fugitive Polish exile!’’ 

Thereupon they all regarded the prisoner | 
doubtfully again, and the crowd in the back of 
the room jeered and laughed. The commandant | 
opened the atlas to the map of Poland and | 
pointed to it inquiringly. Farnum shook his 
head and again turned to the map of North | 
America, pointing to himself and to that. The | 
others laughed incredulously; but the com- | 








FARNUM SHOOK HIS HEAD AND AGAIN 


hands, all but his knife, rifle and ammunition, 
and whispered an order to the starosta, who con- 
ducted him to a room in the barracks. The 
starosta indicated that this was at Farnum’s 


| disposal, and that he could go and come as he 


pleased. 
But on going out a little later, Farnum found 


| the starosta sitting on a bench near the door, 


evidently for the purpose of keeping him under 
surveillance. Wherever he went, this soldier 
kept him in sight. Hoping to find Watch, 
Farnum walked out to the river, then went 
completely round the little town, whistling 
now and then. 


Much better food, consisting of broiled fish, | 
| hot rye cake and tea, was brought to Farnum 
| that evening. 
able to convince the Russian commandant as to 


He now had good hopes of being 


his nationality and the object of his journey. 

There was a rude bunk across the back of the 
room, which was on the ground floor—none of 
the log houses were of more than one story. 
Directly over the bunk was a square hole which 
served as a window; but in place of glass the 
aperture was filled by a thin membrane from the 
bladder of some large animal. Glass windows 
were as yet unknown in Okhotsk. 

Early in the night, but not till Farnum had 


|fallen sound asleep upon the bunk, a slight 


noise on the wall of the house outside waked 
him. Some one or something appeared to be 
|tapping there, like a woodpecker on a tree 
trunk. 

For some time he lay listening, half-awake. 
It tapped seven times, stopped for a few 


mandant, who had been carefully observing | moments, then tapped again seven times. 


every detail of Farnum’s dress and person, 
appeared to believe his description of himself. 


After a time the commandant gave Farnum | his knuckle he tapped seven times in reply on 


Suddenly it occurred to him that some one | 


was trying to attrect his attention, and with 


By C.A. Stephens 


Yours is the boldest exploit of which I have ever 
heard.— Tsar Alexander I. 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER FOUR. 





DRAWN BY H. BURGESS. 


TURNED TO THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 


and at last |his letters and other property with his own!a square, dry log of the wall by his head. 


Seven taps answered immediately. 

Feeling certain now that the tapping was for 

him, Farnum started up. Then he heard a 
dog whine outside, and knew from the high 
nasal intonation that it was Watch. There- 
|upon he whistled softly and rose up to the 
aperture to look out. The window was too 
| Opaque to see through, even if the night had 
not been foggy and dark. Determined not to 
lose Watch again, Farnum burst the membrane 
with his hand, tore away the tough fragments 
and thrust out his head. 

A man was standing close in the shadow of 
| the house, and beside him Watch was hopping 
up and whining. Farnum drew back at first, but 
noted, even in the obscurity, that the man’s 
hooded head had a familiar aspect. It was the 
Yakut, Moolor. He whispered his name and 
| signaled with his hand for Farnum to come 

out. 

Very possibly it would have been better for 
the American to abide by the judgment and 
favor of the commandant at Okhotsk, but fear 
that he might be sent to the penal settlements 
prompted him to escape. The sight of Watch, 
too, and the Yakut, was an incentive to go 
with them. 

Stepping softly to the door, he first made 
sure by listening at the crack that the starosta 
was snoring on his bench; then he crawled 
through the window-hole, to the infinite joy of 
little Watch, who leaped up to his face, and 
at every jump contrived to lick it. 

Moolor drew him silently away. They reached 
a lane behind the barracks and hurried out of 

|the town. The Yakut appeared to have his 
line of retreat planned in advance. In the 
course of an hour they reached the trail on the 
hills to the north of the post; and then for as 








much as thirty versts they 
hardly broke their rapid pace 
for a word or for a moment. 

Soon after day dawned they 
came upon Moolor’s three pack- 
horses tied in a covert, a little 
way off the trail. Stopping 
merely to loose the animals, 
they hurried on; and now that 
it was daylight and Farnum 
could make out signs and ges- 
tures, Moolor contrived to tell him how 
he had happened to go back for him. 

It was due to Watch. On the third 
morning after Farnum had parted from 
Moolor, to go down to Okhotsk, Watch 
had overtaken him on his way, and by 
whining, pulling at his coat and every 
other way in his power, had coaxed 
the Pakut to go back with him. 

For an hour or two Moolor paid but 
little attention. He perceived what 
the dog wanted, but did not see his 
way clear to go with him. 

But finally the animal pleaded so 
hard, and begged and whined and 
looked so wistful, that the Yakut 
became convinced that the American 
was in serious trouble, and that it was 
his duty to learn what had occurred. 

He journeyed back along his route 
all that day and most of the following 
day and night before concealing his 
horses and following Watch down into 
Okhotsk. 

On first entering the town the dog 
went directly to the turma where 
Farnum had been confined when Watch 
last saw or heard him. Afterward he 
ran all about the town, to the com- 
mandant’s house, out to the river and 
back; but finally his keen little nose 
led to the back of the house where his 
master was lying asleep. 

He would not leave that place, and 
Moolor at last decided to tap on the 
logs. Somehow, in his sagacious little 
head, Watch had reasoned it out that 
the Yakut was the one to help reseve 
his master from those cruel soldiers 
who had kicked him so hard. 

Nothing now remained to Farnum 
but to go on with the Yakut and the 
little pack-train. His rifle, ammuni- 
tion and the knife which Moolor hail 
given him were back at Okhotsk with 
the Russians. He had no means cf 
procuring food or of defending himself. 
His pack, letters, and the rouleau of 
English guineas from Astoria were all 
that remained in his possession; and 
money, even gold, would procure him 
little in Siberia. 

Moolor appeared unfeignedly glad to 
have him for a companion again. 
Indeed, the Yakut’s good-will toward 
him had been shown very conclusively 
in the long trip which he had made back to 
Okhotsk. Watch now regarded Moolor as being 
almost as good a fellow as his master. On 
some nights the little dog seemed undecided at 
whose side to curl up for warmth and security. 

For four days they neither saw a human 
habitation nor met a traveller on the trail. 
During the fourth day, however, Moolor inti- 
mated that they were approaching a yurta, 
or summer dwelling, of his people. ‘Toward 
evening the barking of dogs was heard ahead, 
and soon they emerged into an open meadow 
along a river. Here there was a fire, and a 
large hut built in part of logs, but roofed with 
tanned horse skins. It was the home of a 
Yakut, named Onskot Ilkelim. His wife, 
Iskysa, was a sister or cousin of Moolor. 

This Yakut family had not Jess than eighty 
horses, and men, women and children were all 
engaged in cutting and stacking the dry grass 
of the meadows as hay for their drove during 
the coming winter. They had also a number 
of cows; and that night, for the first time since 
leaving the home farm in distant New England, 
Russell Farnum had all the sweet, creamy milk 
which he wished to drink. 

With their meat they ate a succulent tuber, 
boiled, more like an artichoke than a potato. 
A kind of bread was also made from the same 
tuber, baked, with which were dried berries 
and pine nuts, 

They had a singular kind of butter, which 
Moolor assured Farnum was made from cow’s 


|milk. Farnum could hardly credit this, the 


flavor was so peculiar. The next morning, 
however, he saw a large kettle of milk boiling 
furiously over a fire out-of-doors, and he was 
informed that it was to make butter, and that 
all Yakut butter was produced by boiling the 
milk down to a residue of yellow fat and 
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‘aseous matter. This family had never heard 
of any other mode of ‘‘churning,’’ and they 
were all much astonished when Farnum beat a 
quart of cream to butter in an earthen jar. 
The Yakuts, however, liked the New Eng- 
lander’s butter even less than he liked theirs. 

But on the whole, they were much pleased 
with the American and his dog. Truth to say, 
however, Watch had anything but a pleasant 
visit at the yurta, for there were four or five 
Yakut dogs, all larger than himself, and he 
was obliged to keep close to his master’s legs. 
He was very happy when they took leave the 
next morning, and were once more off upon 
the silent, frosty trail, wending their way 
through the larch and cedar forests, 

On that day or the one following, Farnum 
shot an elk with Moolor’s gun. This Yakut 
gun was a heavy, clumsy piece, having a stock 
only about six inches in length and being 
always fired on a ‘‘rest,’’ which was pivoted 
to the barrel, a foot from the muzzle. 

The Siberian elk somewhat resembled an 
American moose, but was not as large. They 
had a venison supper of the best meat that 
night, camping in the midst of dense thickets of 
raspberry and black currant, which extended 
for miles on each side. Many bears were seen 
here. 

Two days later they fell in with four escaped 
convicts beside the way, emaciated from hunger 
and with their clothes in tattersg Watch could 
hardly be restrained from flying at them. To 
him they were ‘‘redskins’’ of the worst kind. 

These wretches followed them for a long 
way, alternately begging food and cursing them. 
But for the gun which Farnum held cocked 
and ready to shoot, the convicts would have 
robbed them. Moolor finally gave them a 
dried fish and a packet of tea, Farnum standing 
guard - while he opened the hampers, to keep 
the brodyagas from seizing their entire stock. 

At this period Siberia was much infested by 
bands of escaped exiles and criminals, most 
of whom were utterly lawless and desperate 
characters. Traders and travellers were not 
infrequently murdered by them. 

The next day Farnum and Moolor crossed 
several high, mountainous ridges, where the 
wind was exceedingly cold, but toward night 
they descended into swampy lands filled with 
willow and larch. Smooth, bare ledges suc- 
ceeded to the swamps, where for two days there 
was little vegetation but patches of bilberry, and 
moss and tufts of reddish grass. But on the 
evening of the second day they came to the 
craggy bank of the river Aldan, the most 
southeasterly tributary of the Lena. This 
stream was fully a, quarter of a mile wide, 
running swiftly over gravel beds, but so shallow 
that it could be forded safely by horses or 
men. 

Their night camp here was made on bushy 
ledges by the river; and smiling broadly, 
Moolor gave Farnum to understand that they 
would have a fine supper. He took a bone 
spear-head from one of the hampers, and after 
cutting a small pole about eight feet in length, 
lashed the bone head to it, and then waded 
across the river. 

Farnum meanwhile tethered the horses to 
feed in grass-plots among the crags and ledges, 
then kindled a fire and put water to boil. 
Looking out on the river now and then as he 
did so, he saw that the Yakut had crossed over 
on the gravel bars and was near the farther 
bank, standing waist-deep in a pool close under 
the craggy bank, which was fringed by green 
cedar thickets. He probably knew the place 
well. Farnum saw him thrust down his spear 
at times and bring up fish of considerable size, 
which he first killed, then allowed to float on 
the pool beside him. 

It was a calm evening. The sun had set, 
but as yet Farnum could see objects across the 
river very clearly. As he stood watching 
Moolor he thought that he saw the thick cedars 
stir slightly on the ledges of the bank above 
where the Yakut stood, and called out to him 
twice, but the purling of the water on the 
gravels prevented his hearing. 

Farnum fancied that there might be a bear 
or a wolf there, or perhaps a hiding convict. 

Presently Moolor’ speared another fish, and 
apparently thinking that he had enough, he 
now gathered up those floating about him and 
started to wade out. He had scarcely turned 
when—like a flash of yellow light—a striped, 
tawny creature leaped forth from the dark green 
cedars on the ledge. It appeared to spring on 
the Yakut at a single bound. The man had 
time heither to run nor to turn at bay with his 
fish-spear. 

Farnum heard him ery out once as if in 
terror; then beast and man fell, rolling over 
and over in the water. 

Seizing the Yakut’s gun, Farnum hastily 
entered the river, wading from one gravel bed 
to another, holding the gun over his head. 
Before he was half-way across, however, the 
striped beast left the river and ran up the ledges 
into the cedars, dragging the body of the Yakut 
over the rocks. 

When Farnum reached the place the creature 
had disappeared from view. Its trail was 
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sufficiently indicated, however, by gory stains 
on the rocks, and Farnum followed cautiously 
for some distance, The light was waning, but 
he came in sight of the animal at last, standing 
over Moolor’s body. The man lay as if dead. 
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There was what looked to be a dark opening | 
beneath rocks, overshadowed by larger cedar- 
trees. 
against the cedar boughs. 

Setting the ‘‘ 
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aim and pulled the , but the piece merely 
| snapped. The animal looked suddenly round, 


The beast’s yellow body showed plainly | then grappling its prey again, disappeared with 
| it into the shadows. 
rest’’ of the gun, Farnum took | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





me anything for 
a birthday pres- 
ent, Ellicott. I would a great deal rather put 
the money into something for the house.’’? Mrs. 
Garrison’s tone was decisive. ‘‘We need table- 
knives; the handles of those we have are 
beginning to split, and Bridget has been asking 
me for new kitchen oilcloth for the last three 
months. ”’ 

“‘T am not giving birthday presents to 
Bridget,’’ said Mr. Garrison, resolutely. ‘‘ Let 
the house go. If you want things for it, why, 
just get them.’? Time, and the many demands 
which a family brought upon his income had 
not robbed Mr. Garrison of a certain lordly, 
generous air where money was concerned, 
although his wife had long since ceased to trust 
to it unreservedly. She usually knew just how 
much money there was. 

He went on: ‘‘I’m going to give you some- 
thing for yourself this time, and you might just 
as well say what you want.’’ 

“*T don’t want anything. ’’ 

‘*How’d you like a new fur thing for your 
neck? The one you have is pretty shabby, 
isn’t it? I was noticing it on Sunday.’’ 

‘Oh, but fur is so expensive!’’ murmured 
Mrs. Garrison, flushing, however, a little 
at the thought. She did need a new 
neck piece—either a collarette or boa. 

The very word fur had an alluring 





**Well, I’m making a little more just 
now out of this business of Gray’s. 
What do you say to meeting me 
down-town soon,—not to- 
day; I’ve got to see Gray 
off on the steamer,—and our 
doing a little shopping to- 
gether? 

‘*Well, you think about 
it,’’ said her husband, as he 
bent over and kissed her. 
He was a demonstrative 
man, whose demonstrative- 
ness she was used to taking 
serenely. 

Nan Garrison was a 
woman with soft eyes and 
a gentle manner which cov- 
ered tenacity of will, as her 
husband well knew. If he 
gave her the birthday pres- 
ent of his choice it would 
have to be with her consent. 

She could not help think- 
ing of his offer, however, 
and before luncheon sallied 
out for a little private view 
of the furs in the shops, 
glad to have so unexpectedly 
exciting a mission. 

The weather was too raw 
and chill for the children to 
be out, but she had left her 
two little boys comfortably 
bestowed in the nursery, with scissors and 
paper, engaged in the pastime of ‘‘cutting 
out,’? a method by which one peopled the 
world and restocked the jungle and set navies 
afloat upon a carpet sea. It was a peaceful 
amusement, which the mother hailed with 
relief after the climbings and tumblings which 
were the alternative. 

There had indeed been a peacefulness about 
domestic life lately that was almost monotonous. 
There had been no great strain about money, 
the cook and the nurse-maid had an air of per- 
manency, the sewing was well in hand, the 
children were healthy and unusually good, and 
her husband affectionate and considerate. 

Yet the unsuspected, the one thing to be 
surely counted on, lurks in all of us. With 
everything to make her happy, she had developed 
an unforeseen capacity for what she called 
**feeling stupid. ’’ 

It was perhaps in a counteracting fit of wilful 
self-sacrifice that she decided, after looking at 
fur neckwear, that her own old collarette, 
although worn light-colored and patchy, was 
still serviceable enough to be worn for another 
winter. She could not countenance extrava- 
gance. She would have something for the 
house instead. Ellicott would not mind. He 
would do just as she said, anyway. 

““Mr. Garrison home already?’’ she asked 
the maid in astonishment, as she entered the 
house. She heard his voice from above, un- 
naturally loud. 

‘*Yes, ma’am.’’ 

‘*He’s not ill?’’ 

**No, ma’am, I think not.’’ 

“Well, I wonder —’’ She was going upward 


|as she spoke, and opened the nursery door to 
stop appalled. 

The two little boys were standing with scared 

| faces, looking at the tall father, whose fierce, 
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OW don’t give! 
| on her as she entered. 


incisive tone was turned 





“Oh, you’ve come at 
last! Did you give the children permission to 
cut up these papers ?’’ 

** Ves, a”? 

‘*Well, of all the — Do you know what they 
were? They were the ones I had for Gray; 
they were his papers.’’ He paused, and then 
went on again, separating the words with a 
forceful precision in his gathering wrath. 

“‘T laid them out on the desk this morning 
and went away and forgot them, and when I 
hurry home to get them and take them to the 
steamer, they’re gone! They’re gone; not a sign 
left but these!’? He gave a push with his foot 
to a few scraps on the floor. ‘‘They say the 
rest went in the fire. I can’t understand such 
carelessness. I can’t understand how you could 
do it—give the children permission to cut up 
any paper without looking at it first.’’ 

He half-controlled the swing of his furious 
voice, his eyes following her with tragic reproof. 
She had motioned the children from the room, 
but she had not spoken, and he went on: 

**T would rather anything else had happened. 
If it had only been my loss, even! To have it 





happen to Gray’s papers, through me—why, 
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he can’t sail without them. It puts me in an 
awful position, and all because you — If I— 
can’t—leave—a paper for half an hour—on—my 
desk—in safety — It’s maddening, it’s —’’ 

He was usually a reasonable man; he was 
perilously on the verge of such a storm as 
wrecks all a man’s finer qualities for the time 
being, and drags whatever it touches down with 
it into a seething whirlpool. He looked straight 
before him, his knotted hand holding on to a 
chair, while his wife went round the room, 
picking up and scanning the writing on the 
few slips of paper left on the floor, here a doll, 
there a camel, farther on part of a schooner, 
full of deep, silent resentment at an accusation 
which was unjust. 

Then she went out of the room, and came 
back after a moment with a half-folded package 
of papers in her hand. 

“Ts this what you want?’’ Her tone was 
impersonal. ‘‘It had fallen behind the desk.’’ 

He almost snatched the sheets from her, ex- 
amining them with a relief that turned him 
white. She added, as he caught up the hat 
lying on the table and started for the door: 

‘*T gave the children permission to take what 
was in the scrap-basket, and I looked over 
everything first, as I always do.’’ Her voice 
expressed her deep sense of injury. But his 
answer was only an inarticulate murmur, and 
he was gone. 

That evening Ellicott Garrison’s eyes were 
tired, and there were lines round his temples; 
the effect of a tolerably abysmal fright was to 
render him taciturn and weary now that he was 
safely over the chasm. But he said at last to 
his wife, as one opening a subject reconcilingly : 

**Gray got off.’’ 

**Yes, I suppose so.’’ 

**T got the papers to him in time.’’ 





‘*That was satisfactory, I suppose.’”? Mrs. 
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“HOW'D YOU LIKE A NEW FUR THING FOR YOUR NECK?" 
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Garrison’s tone was wholly devoid of any sort 
of interest. 

**You éan have no idea what that loss would 
have meant to me.’’ 

This time she did not answer at all. He 
looked at her as if rallying himself to try to 
recollect something. 

**Let me see. There was something that I 
wanted to say. Oh, yes, it was about your 
birthday. I’ll give you the money, Nan, and 
you can buy whatever you want for the house. ’’ 

‘Thank you; I can get along quite well 
without anything more just now.’’ She began 
icily, but her voice shook. 

Did he think to make up for his injustice in 
this way—by passing itover? Birthday money 
with that between them? A proud shame 
brought the tears to her eyes, shame for him. 
Slight as the occasion might be, it had a deeper 
significance. It had always been a secret griev- 
ance with her that when he offended in any 
way he never made amends in words. She 
might own up to her faults, he never did. She 
must read the meaning of contrition into the 
little assiduous attentions he showed her after- 
ward, and let the hurt heal by itself. 

This time—the wrong was no greatef—perhaps 
life had gone a little too easily, or there was 
an accumulation of injuries. She felt that this 
was a time when principle must rule. 

To blame her unjustly, and then not take it 
back! He could never stand high in her respect 
again until he did ; and she would never help him 
to it—not if the words remained forever unsaid. 

Yet it took a serious absorption in her wrongs 
to be entirely unresponsive to his evident desire 
of forgetting it all. She could not help seeing that 
he wanted bygones to be bygones to an extent 
that even cast a shade of farce over her resolute . 
dignity, as when he discussed with Billy the 

possible depth of his mother’s dimple, 
or kissed little Bob by leaning across 
her chair to do it. 

Nor did he neglect other methods of 
propitiation. He was cheerfully ready 
to pay out ‘‘change’’ at the slightest 

hint of the usual household need of 
that commodity. He mended 
the catch on the spring door 
that had been banging for a 
twelvemonth. He even brought 
home a peace-offering in the 
shape of some carnations, bought 
ata railway-station. They were 
wired, and smelled of noth- 
ing sweeter than stale tobacco 
smoke; but she only received 
them with placid politeness, and 
no intimate remarks on the fu- 
tility of this expenditure, such 
as a real community of soul 
would have allowed. 

She wondered why he could 
not say the one word that would 
restore fellowship once more 
between them—the word that 
is often so fatally easy to a 
woman, who can be uncon- 
trolled and hysterical and foolish 
and vindictive, with that facile 
resource of the plea of ‘‘not 
having meant it’’ in owning up 
to her folly at the end of it. In 
the spirit of the man was that 
impediment made by ages of 
inheritance, the barrier set up 
by a masterfulness that recog- 
nizes no law but its own; to 
surmount it a slow, painful, 
unaccustomed effort was necessary, not to be 
expected except on vital occasion. 

She was listless and absent-minded when the 
children spoke to her. Billy asked her a ques- 
tion several times one afternoon before she even 
heard him. ‘‘What did you say? No, I don’t 
know what they’re calling out in the street. I 
haven’t noticed. Some extra, I suppose. ’’ 

**Lots of peoples are buying newspapers, ’ 
said the little boy. 

“Well, don’t stand so close to the window ; 
you’ll catch cold,’’ said his mother, obliviously. 

She went through the hall a few moments 
later, and came with surprise upon her husband. 

‘Home so early! Why, what brought you 
here?’’ 

‘Why, haven’t you —’’ He stopped and 
went on carelessly, ‘‘Oh, I don’t know. I just 
thought I’d come.’’ He gave her a quick, 
curious look, and then put out a detaining hand 
as she was moving away. 

‘*Where are you going ?’’ 

“T want to tell Bridget that she can put the 
roast in the oven; we can have dinner early.’’ 

‘*No, sit down.’’ He wheeled a chair for 
her round by the one into which he dropped. 
He seemed to be gazing at her very strangely. 
**Don’t go to Bridget yet. I want you.’’ 

He answered her questioning look only by 
putting his arm round her and drawing her to 
him. ‘‘My dear wife! Nannie, Nannie!’’ 

‘*Ellicott! What do you mean?’’ she stam- 
mered. She had pushed aside the chair and 
dropped on her knees beside him, with a creeping 
prescience of ill. Suddenly the ery of the news- 
boy outside became articulate. ‘‘Terrible ex- 
plosion! Great loss of life!’’ 
_**Oh!’? She trembled. 
happened? Were you —’’ 

He nodded, his eyes darkening. 

**Yes. It was awful—an explosion. 
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building’s wrecked. The city’s ringing with | taught it right when I was young, but I’m going | | the rotation practised constantly made the soil 


it. I wasafraid you’d hear, and I came straight 
to you to show you that I wasn’t hurt. I could | 
only think of you.’’ 

“‘Oh!’?? She hid her head in his breast, 
shuddering, and he held her there, tight pressed, | 
for a little while. Then he took her face in his | 
hands, and held it back where he could look | 
into her eyes. 

‘*There was a moment when I thought I’d 
never see you again—my sweet wife! You’re 
much too good for me, dear, but I’ll try to be 
better for your sake. ’’ 

**Don’t!’’ she protested, with a quick pain. 

‘*Yes, Imust. And there’s something—some- 
thing I want to say to you—that I ought to 
have said before. ’’ 

‘‘Don’t!’’ she cried again. He went on with 
painful intentness, as if she had not spoken: 

‘*Lots of times, dear, I know that I hurt you. 

I’m quick-spoken, and I get mean or thought- | 
less. And afterward I think of it, but I can’t | 
seem to speak about it. I try to think that you | 
can’t help understanding it all; but I know it | 
really isn’t fair. I know — 
other morning, for instance, when I — It doesn’t 


come easy to me to ask forgiveness, Nan. I, 


don’t seem to know how. I guess I wasn’t 


That business the | 


| to do better now—I’m going to ask you, for | 
| all the times I’ve hurt you, dear —’’ 

‘*No, no!’’ cried his wife. ‘‘No,no!’’? She 
put her hand swiftly over his mouth. She had 
desired to have him humble himself before 
her, but now that her desire was fulfilled, it 
was the one unbearable thing at this moment 

| which she knew she could not stand. “Not to 
me—never to me! I’ll know—I always have 
known, really—I always will!’’ 





“I haven’t forgotten that to-morrow is the 
| birthday,’”’ said Mr. Garrison. ‘‘What is it 
| you want for the house?’’ 

| ‘Why, we need knives—I think I told you 
that—and a new door-mat, and the butler’s 
pantry ought to be done over, and Bridget 
wants a kitchen oilcloth, but —’’ 

Mrs. Garrison paused, with a pondering look 
in her soft eyes. She had had a glimpse of 
besa beyond nature, and the way seemed 
strangely sweet. 

**Well ? 97? 

“I don’t believe I want anything for the 
house, after all. 1 don’t care this time whether 
it’s extravagant or not; if you really want me 
| to—I’m going to buy a new fur piece instead !’’ 











SHORT time ago a gentleman came to 
A my office, accompanied by a young man 

who was seeking employment. The 
young man was born on a farm, was familiar 
with horticultural practices, and had spent 
two years in an agricultural college. Inquiry 
revealed the fact that he was seeking temporary 
employment to enable him to complete a course 


in one of the medical schools of the city. He) 


had given up his agricultural college work—his 
chances on his father’s farm—for the sake of 
entering a profession already overcrowded. 

I was interested in this case, and pressed for 
reasons why a field with so many opportunities 
should be abandoned for one where competition | 
was so great as to make it an even chance | 
whether a living could be made in it. The) 
only reason given was the usual one—a desire 
to get into the city, to mix with men, and to 
get away from what the young man called 
‘the drudgery of farm life.’’ 

This young man typifies the great movement 


which has been going on in our country for the | 
last hundred years, a movement of our boys | 


from the country to the city. A hundred years 
ago, more than ninety-five per cent. of our people 
lived in the country and were producers of 
wealth through the agency of the soil. Now only 
about sixty-five per cent. of our population tills 
the soil, and at the present rate of movement 
toward the cities more than half our people 
will be living in them at the end of the next 
twenty years. 

To my mind this is the best argument why 
young men—and young women, too, for that 
matter—should pause in considering the question 
of what their life-work shall be, and look care- 
fully into the opportunities offered by the new 
agriculture. 

All the people who are moving into the cities 
must be fed, clothed, and provided with the 
luxuries which the increase of wealth and the 
advance in civilization demand. The soil must 
furnish all these things, but if the best results 
are to be obtained, brains must go with the 
soil. 

Now, in the light of our present knowledge 
as to the manner in which science and business 
methods may be combined in producing wealth 
from the soil, I hold that agriculture presents 
to young men to-day as great opportunities for 
wealth, independence and happiness, as any the 
city has to offer, be it in mercantile, manufac- 
turing, professional or other pursuits. 

It must be admitted that the average produc- 
tive capacity of the man who tills the soil has 
been less when measured by the standard of 
dollars and cents than that of the man in the 
workshop. This is not because there is any- 
thing wrong with the soil, but rather because 
business methods and scientific principles are 
not applied fully to the handling of the soil. 


What are the “‘ Fields’’? 


y= one considers that the average value 

of the products from an acre of improved 
land in this country is about six dollars annu- 
ally, and that there are many acres that bring 
more than a thousand times as much, he can 
see that ihe range of possibilities in agriculture 
is as great as in any other pursuit where equal 
capital and equal labor are required. 

What are the new fields in agriculture, what 
are the possibilities in them, and what are 
some of the essentials for success ? 

The new fields, as we understand them, are 
simply those where the problems involved call 
forth the highest use of the intellect, where 


science and business ability are combined to | 
bring into play natural forces in such manner | 
as to allow one to reap both pleasure and profit | the place, with the result that the manure and | work are to be found throughout the entire | dollars. 


Market, Farm and Home 


I. New Fields for Young Farmers 
BY PROF. B. T. GALLOWAY, 


Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry 





from them. No one who 
goes into this work with [ 
the love of it in his heart 

will ever complain of | 
drudgery or the lack of | 
problems which will tax 

his intellect to its fullest 
capacity. 

Opportunities are open : 
all over the land, and | 
naturally divide them- f 
selves into two groups; f 
namely, general farming 
and special farming. The 
word ‘‘farming’’ here is 
‘used in its broad sense as 

signifying the utilization 
\of the soil as a means of 
creating wealth. 

When one makes a criti- 
cal study of the many 
| farmers in this country, he 
is struck with the fact that 
but few, very few, may be 
classed as successful. The successful farmer is | 
one who adds wealth to the pocket and wealth to | 
the soil at the same time. The man who is 
enriching himself and impoverishing the soil 
is not successful, and sooner or later either he or 
those who follow him will suffer. 
first principle that we must lay down for any 
young man who contemplates general farming 
—that is, live-stock farming, including dairying, 
grain and hay farming, and so forth—is that 
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what is sold from the farm, the soil is not 
robbed. 


An Illustrative Case. 


WOULD not advise any young man with a 

little capital to invest, to go into farming on 
what is frequently called a virgin soil. Nor 
would I advise him to go into farming where 
he would be wholly dependent upon fertilizers. 
One usually pays high for virgin soils, and the 
knowledge that they are virgin encourages 
the wasteful methods which account in large 
measure for our unfortunate agricultural condi- 
tions to-day. The baneful effects of depending 
upon chemical fertilizers are seen in many of 
our Southern States, where cotton is grown 
year after year and nothing is done to put 
humus or organic matter back into the soil. 

Now, the new fields for the young farmer in 
general agriculture are to be found in develop- 
ing and applying a definite system to his work, 
and at the same time utilizing all available 
knowledge to the end of securing larger crops 
and greater profits than the average man. I 
may cite a case. 

A farm of one hundred and twenty-five acres 
was taken in one of our Eastern States. The 
soil, originally fertile, had been depleted by bad 
management. The conditions with respect to 
proximity to markets were good, and a thorough 
study of the situation revealed the fact that 
mixed farming, that is, the growing of grain, 
hay and live stock, offered the best opportu- 
nities. 

A definite system of rotation was established, 
corn, wheat and clover being the crops grown. 
Clover was planted for two years, then corn, 
then wheat, then clover again. The live stock 
consisted of a herd of twenty dairy cows, with 
such work animals as were required for the 
care of the place. All the milk was sold ina 


So that the | 


he must adopt a system whereby, no matter | 


richer and the average yields greater. 

As in any other business, however, attention 
to details and a knowledge of the latest discov- 
eries and methods still further added to the 
profits of the work. ‘The application of recent 
discoveries in the matter of preventing the 
attacks of diseases and insects, a definite system 
of seed selection for both wheat and corn 
whereby the yields were steadily increased, 
and the utilization of the latest discoveries in 
the handling of dairy cows and dairy products, 
gave advantages which made the profits greater 
and the losses less each year. 


The Useful Clover. 


ITROGEN is the great desideratum in mixed 

farming of this kind. Clover furnishes this, 
securing it from the air by means of little 
organisms which are found upon the roots. 
Ways have been discovered for increasing the 
action of these little nitrogen-gathering organ- 
isms. Where before they were only able to 
gather a certain amount of this most valuable 
material, they are now able to increase their 
capacity three and sometimes five times. 

All this knowledge, properly applied, adds to 
the wealth of the soil and to the wealth of the 
pocket at the same time, and is available to the 
young man who rightly seeks for it. It is to 
be found in the literature of the agricultural 
experiment stations, in the agricultural press, 
and in the publications of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. No one need lack 
for information, if it is properly sought for. 

The farm just described is a type of thousands 
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AT THE END OF EIGHT YEARS THIS PROPERTY WAS ALL PAID FOR 


| that may be found in all parts of the eastern 

United States. Before a definite system of 
management was applied to it the land was 
| worth from fifteen dollars to twenty dollars an 
| acre, including such buildings as were upon it. 
This made the value of the farm twenty-five 
|hundred dollars. Five years of intelligent 
management doubled its value, and brought its 
| owner a net income of twenty-five hundred 
| dollars annually. 

A large acreage is not always essential to 
success in general farming. This is shown by 
a little farm of fifteen acres near one of our 
large Eastern cities. Twenty years ago this 
farm came into the possession of its present 
owner, with a mortgage of seven thousand 
dollars upon it. A definite system of rotation 
and soiling was adopted, which included the 
growing of certain forage crops and their utili- | 
zation in the feeding of dairy cows. 

The farm is now supporting a herd of twenty- 
eight dairy cows, besides having some produce 
to sell. 
on any farm—corn, timothy, clover, rye and 
to details. 
followed everywhere, and the latest discoveries 
in agricultural science are utilized. 


_ Intensive Farming. 


HE new fields in agriculture are not all to be 
found in general farming. Some of the most 
promising openings for young men to-day are 
in the more intensive lines of work connected 


than general farm products, but which require 
a correspondingly keener insight into all the 
details of successful farming operations. 

In this kind of farming, the soil must be 
worked to its full capacity, and error of judg- 
ment or lack of action at just the right moment 
may mean a loss on one acre of more than 
could be made from a hundred acres in general 
farming. 

In this field, general fruit-growing offers the 
greatest number of opportunities to young men, 
although not the greatest opportunities when 
you come to consider the largest incomes that 
may be secured from a given amount of ground. 
Fruits, however, are always in demand, and 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty acres devoted intel- 





near-by city, shipment being made by rail. The 
wheat was sold, and as much of the corn and | 





hay as was not needed for the stock was sold 
also. All the manure made was put back on | 


ligently to this work should yield an income 
above the average secured in professional or | 
mercantile pursuits. 

Openings and land suitable for this sort of 
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The crops are those ordinarily found 


oats. All this is accomplished by close attention | 
System and business methods are | 


with the growing of fruits, vegetables and other | 
crops which always command a higher price | 
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country, but chiefly within six to eight hours’ 
ride by rail from a city with a population of 
more than eight thousand. The land need not 
be expensive. 

Oftentimes land may be found which has 
been given over to general agriculture, and 
which for various reasons the owner is willing 
to sell at a sacrifice. The land may, from the 
standpoint of the general farmer, be run down; 
but this is not a serious objection, as with 
proper and intelligent management it can soon 
be brought back to more than its original 
fertility. The important requirements are 
accessibility to market, good shipping facilities, 
| a soil that will give both early and late produce 
| —that is, light and heavy soils—and water for 
irrigating. 

There are many pieces of land having all 
these characteristics that can be bought for 
from fifty dollars to seventy-five dollars or one 
hundred dollars an acre. Suitable buildings 
will cost from twenty-five hundred to three 
thousand dollars. 
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‘““The Best of Everything.”’ 


ROPER management of such a farm of ten 

acres should bring the owner not less than 
five hundred dollars an acre. This will mean, of 
course, that crops must be handled in the right 
way, that intelligence and judgment must be 
used in their-rotation, and that from frost to 
frost the land must not be idle. Grapes, straw- 
berries, dwarf pears, raspberries and black- 
berries should be the principal fruits. By 
growing the best of everything, and making a 
special market for special products, the highest 
prices will always be ob- 
tained. 

To one who wishes to 
specialize in fruit-growing 
the widest opportunities 
offered. Apples, 
peaches and pears are the 
standard crops. There is 
always a demand for high- 
grade fruits of these kinds, 
and their cultivation re- 
quires the exercise of in- 
telligence, judgment and 
business ability. 

Cheap lands eminently 
adapted to this work are 
to be found everywhere 
east of the Mississippi 
River. Within two hours’ 
ride by rail of New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and some 
other large Eastern cities 
are to be found lands that 
can be bought for from ten 
dollars to fifty dollars an acre, which by intelli- 
gent management can in ten years be made to 
yield one hundred dollars to two hundred and 
fifty dollars an acre. These are not supposi- 
tions, but are statements based on actual accom- 
plishment. 

There are still more intensive forms of agri- 
culture where one’s efforts must necessarily be 
confined to comparatively small areas of ground, 
where the work is pleasant, and where, prob- 
ably, is offered a greater opportunity for the 
growth of both mind and body than in any 
other rural pursuit. I refer to the growing of 
plants under glass—a field which has developed 
enormously in recent years, but is still fruitful, 
for the products grown in this intensive way 
are coming more and more into use with the 
increase of our urban population and the 
demand for something more than the bare 
necessities of life. 

The requirements in this field are not so 
much for acreage as they are for suitable 
location. Proximity to good markets is, of 
| course, essential. Something will depend, 
however, on the nature of the work to be 
carried on. If the business is to be developed 
in such a way as to involve the wholesale 
growing of products and the shipping of the 
same, some distance from the city, that is, 
| fifteen, twenty, or even fifty miles, is not an 
objection, as what is grown can be easily and 
rapidly transported to the markets by modern 
shipping facilities. Where the grower, how- 
ever, is also to be the seller of his own products 
at retail, it is an advantage to be quite near to 
a city. 








A New York Half- Acre. 


OF TENTIMES all that is required for this 
purpose is a fair-sized lot of half an acre, one 
acre, or more if it can be secured without too 
much expense. Around many of our large cities, 
notably Chicago, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, are to be 
found examples of this sort of work. One 
case in point will suffice. 

A half-acre of land was secured in a city of 
forty or fifty thousand inhabitants about one 
hour’s ride from New York. The land, so far 
as growing crops was concerned, had no par- 
ticular value, and all the soil that was used 
had to be brought in and paid for at the rate 
of seventy-five cents to one dollar a eubie yard. 
The crop grown was violets. 

The work started in a small way, the entire 
| capital invested being less than fifteen hundred 
At the end of eight years this property 
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was all paid for. There had been built a modern 
dwelling - house and a range of fine green- 
houses covering twenty thousand plants, the 
annual income from which was from eight 
thousand to ten thousand dollars. 

The fact must be remembered that in the 
examples here given, while the material affairs 
of life were being looked after, all those things 
which go to make up happiness and content- 
ment were not overlooked. Good homes were 
secured. The boys and girls in the families 
were not isolated. They were furnished with 
every comfort that could be procured in similar 
walks of life. Music, literature and art were 
not neglected. In fact, a home in every sense 
of the word can be made under these circum- 
stances as well as in any other pursuit in life. 

Another type of intensive horticultural work 
is the market-garden. Most of this work has 
of late years been moving farther and farther 
south. There are many opportunities for young 
men in this field. 

South of the Potomae River, especially along 
the Atlantic coast, there are lands that may be 
secured cheaply, where the winters are mild, 
and where, with comparatively little outlay of 
capital, fine business opportunities are afforded. 
There are to be found in this region lands that 
by proper manipulation and proper attention to 
detail are being made to yield eight hundred to 
one thousand dollars an acre annually. 

This is done by the strictest attention to rota- 
tion of crops—the growing of lettuce for the 
Northern markets, followed by such crops as 
string beans, followed again by a third crop, 
and sometimes a fourth crop, all in one season. 

I have referred now to some of the more 
general fields in agriculture that are open to 
young men. In concluding these remarks, I 
should like to call attention to several kinds of 
work which, so far as I know, are distinctly 
new, and in which, it seems to me, there will 
be fine openings during the next few years. 

There are produced in this country about two 
and one-half billion bushels of corn annually, 
grown on ninety-five million acres of land. 
Fifteen million bushels 
of seed are required to 
plant this vast area. 
The average yield of 
corn in this country is 
about twenty-five bush- 
els an acre, but in many 
places the yield will 
run fifty, seventy-five, 
or even one hundred 
bushels an acre. 

Now there is not the 
least doubt -that the 
corn-erop could ‘be in- 
creased twenty-five per 
cent. by the use of 
high-grade pedigree 
seed. The growing of 
this seed as a specialty 
is one opening for the 
right kind of young 
men. The time will 
come when farmers will 
find it to their interest 
to pay two dollars or 
more a bushel for high- 
bred seed rather than 
attempt to grow the 
seed themselves. 

The breeding of this 
seed is a science into 
which every young man 
should look, and if he 
finds out what there is to do and does it right, 
he will have no trouble in disposing of his 
product. We ought to have two million bushels 
of this kind of seed available to-day. As a 
matter of fact, we do not have any to speak of, 
although the work has already been taken up 
by a few energetic people. 

If we need this sort of work for corn, we 
need it much more for cotton, the great staple 
crop of the South, which annually brings to 
the country five hundred millions of dollars. 
The twenty-five million acres devoted to cotton 
require twenty-five million bushels of seed. 
The breeding of cottonseed for special purposes, 
for special localities and for special needs has 
hardly been begun. 

I venture the assertion, based on knowledge 
of the present condition of the cotton industry, 
that the right kind of man, starting properly 
and recognizing the value of science, system 
and method in his practices, could in ten years 
build up a business in the breeding of cotton 
for seed purposes that would be worth more 
than the best salary the greatest railroad in 
the country could offer. The principles for 
conducting this work are known, and they only 
need to be put into operation in the right way 
by the right men to bring success. The field is 
broad enough and large enough to afford every 
young man who may read these lines work for 
the rest of his life. 

Now, what are the essentials for success in 
the work we have here outlined? I think the 
more important ones have been emphasized in 
our remarks concerning the necessity for a 
knowledge of business methods and the ability 
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right time. 
Beware, however, of depending on too much | 
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synonymous with ‘‘horse sense,’’ of which we | men: those who take responsibilities and those | haven’t you?’’ said the always brutally frank 


need all we can get. 
A college education I consider highly impor- 
tant, but not absolutely necessary. 


| who do not. It is the men who take responsi- 


bilities who go to the front. 


The agri- Bear in mind that work with the soil does | 





old man, eying Alma with quick disapproval. 
‘*Got a peevish disposition, I guess. ’’ 
From the very first moment Alma’s sullen 


cultural colleges offer fine opportunities, but | not necessitate the lack of leisure, the lack of | eyes glued themselves with an odd, irresistible 
an ambitious young man, who from force of | comforts, or the lack of all those things that go | fascination upon Uncle Timothy’s wry counte- 
circumstances has not had and cannot secure | to make happiness and contentment. I plead, | nance. It seemed oddly familiar. Where had 
such a course of training, will find many other then, for the soil, because it must be the main | she seen that puckered, peevish mouth, those 


ways to fit himself for the work. 
It is said that there are two kinds of young | 


| source of our future wealth and the mainstay 
| of our future independence and prosperity. 








HATE a collar-band 
— | that’s too wide!’’ 

muttered Alma, criti- 
cally inspecting the neatly made waist, the 
result of her mother’s three days of patient 
labor. ‘‘These sleeves aren’t half full enough, 
and I wanted hooks, not buttons; I never get 
what I want.’’ 

Weary Mrs. Boyce, however, paid no heed. 
An open letter fluttered from her hand. She 
dropped limply into the nearest chair. ‘‘It’s 
your Granduncle Timothy! ’’ she gasped. 

**Dead?’? asked Alma. 

‘*No,’’ replied Mrs. Boyce. 
to spend six weeks with us.’’ 

“Ts it our turn?’’ asked Alma. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mrs. Boyce, ‘‘it’s past our turn. ’’ 

Poor Mrs. Boyce was greatly perturbed. She 
had spent a trying morning with grumbling 
Alma, and although trying mornings with that 
inconsiderate young person were no novelty, 
their frequent recurrence made them no easier 
to bear. Granduncle Timothy’s news found 
the poor badgered lady quite unfitted for the 
receiving of unexpected evil tidings. 

Indeed, close association with Alma when 
the girl was having her wardrobe replenished 
would have unfitted anybody for anything. In 
the first place, there was the choosing of the 


**He’s coming 


HE GRUMBLED, 


a fearfully trying process, for no 
material, however beautiful, was precisely the 
shade that Alma had set her affections on. 
Mrs. Boyce, who had supposed herself, until 
disillusioned by Alma, fairly skilful with her 
needle, always did the family dressmaking. 
For sweet-tempered, easily pleased Ruth, two 
years older than Alma, the task was a genuine 
pleasure; but sewing for the younger girl was 
a burden almost too great to be borne. 

During her small girlhood Alma had been 
delicate, and, it must be confessed, decidedly 
ill-tempered. 

As she grew older she grew stronger, but, 
unfortunately, so did her temper. There were 
moments—usually when she was among stran- 
gers—when she was fairly amiable, but there 
were other moments when the girl’s outbursts 
of acute dissatisfaction drove harassed Mrs, 
Boyce to the verge of nervous prostration. 

**I’d rather have every tooth in my head 
extracted,’’ the poor lady had confided to Ruth 
that morning, ‘‘than make that tan etamine for 
Alma, but she was so dissatisfied the last time 
I employed a seamstress that I’m simply afraid 
to try it again. ’’ 

‘‘Are you going to make it like my blue 
taffeta?’’ Ruth had asked. 

**No. Alma says she doesn’t like the pleats, 
that she won’t have tucks, ruffles or bias folds, 


and that off-the-shoulder effects are going out.’’ | 


**What does she want?’’ 
‘*Well, so far,’’ said discouraged Mrs. Boyce, 


“she has spent three hundred and sixty-four | 


days a year mentioning things she doesn’t 


want, so she hasn’t had any time left to say | 
to apply science in the right way and at the | what she does like. 


She’s precisely like your 
| father’s Uncle Timothy. 


| her when she was little. If I had it all to do 


science, Science is all right, but it must be over again I’d bring her up very differently. ’’ 


practical science. Practical science is sometimes| At that moment a peevish voice had floated | 


“When Greck Meets Greek’ 


By Carroll Watson Rankin 


down the stairway. 
‘*Mother,’’ it wailed, 
fretfully, ‘‘did I hear you 
say you were going to make tomato soup for 
dinner? I’m just sick of tomato soup !’’ 

‘*What kind do you want?’’ asked far too 
tolerant Mrs. Boyce. 

“Oh, I don’t know!’? Alma had returned, 
impatiently. ‘‘Anything but tomato or bean 
or pea soup or mutton or —’’ 

‘*How would you like potato soup ?’’ 

“‘T hate potato soup. Isn’t there some kind 
we’ve never had ?’’ 

Afterward, for almost two hours, Mrs. Boyce, 
with fashion-plates and patterns all round her, 
had gazed despairingly at the tan etamine. For 
the same length of time Alma had disapproved 
of every suggestion her mother had offered. 
Then came Uncle Timothy’s unexpected letter ! 

Uncle Timothy was, if such a thing were 
possible, even harder to please than was Alma. 
Possibly there was some slight excuse for irasci- 
bility in his case, for from infancy he had been 
troubled with nervous dyspepsia. 

Naturally, he was not a desirable visitor, 
which was peculiarly unfortunate, for visiting 
was poor Uncle Timothy’s only occupation. 

Invariably it was Uncle Timothy’s incon- 











venient habit to announce his coming by one 
train and to arrive on 
the next, giving the 
prospective host or host- 
ess no opportunity to 
escape the threatened 
visit. His letters never 
failed to fill the recipi- 
ent with consternation ; 
yet Uncle Timothy led 
a respectable, upright 
life, had no vices ex- 
cept the one vice of 
universal dissatisfaction 
with everybody and 
everything, and was 
scrupulously neat in 
appearance. He was 
old, he had no children 
of his own, and each 
one of his flock of 
grown-up nieces and 
nephews felt he was 
entitled to consideration 
and tolerance; but en- 
tertaining Uncle Timo- 
thy was certainly more 
a duty than a pleasure. 

Mrs. Boyce lived far- 
thest from Uncle Timo- 
thy. He had spent some 
never-to-be-forgotten 
weeks with the nervous 
little woman when Ruth 
was eight years old, but for eleven years she 
had, owing to distance, escaped a second visit. 

Now she was to have six weeks of Uncle 
Timothy—too much for any woman to contem- 
plate with equanimity. At first she sat limp 
and dejected. Presently she began absent- 
mindedly to snip Uncle Timothy’s letter into 
tiny fragments. It looked to the two girls, 
who were busy with their embroidery, as if 
their dismayed mother were deeply engaged 
in making plans for the comfort of the coming 
guest, but they were mistaken. 

“*Girls,’’ said Mrs. Boyce, rising suddenly, 
and in her agitation scattering a small snow- 
drift of paper on the rug, ‘‘I know it’s cowardly, 
—I know I ought to be ashamed of myself,— 
but—but I’m all worn out. I haven’t a scrap 
of courage and—girls, I’m going to run away !’’ 

**Run away!’’ echoed Alma. 

**Yes—to your Aunt Emily’s. Really, girls, 
I haven’t the courage to plan meals for your 
Uncle Timothy. I—I just can’t doit. You’ve 
kept house before, and Hannah is perfectly 
competent to do all the cooking. I ought to — 
O dear! I’ve been sewing too steadily, or some- 
thing. It isn’t right of me, but I’m—I’m not 
able to stand Uncle Timothy. ’’ 

‘*You sha’n’t have to,’’ said Ruth, gathering 
her mother into her strong young arms and pre- 
senting a rounded shoulder to be wept upon. 
“‘You may be perfectly easy in your mind, 
mother. I’ll look after Uncle Timothy. There, 
you’ve had a lovely ery. 
your trunk. It’ll certainly do you good to go | 
to Aunt Emily’s.’’ 

Mrs. Boyce departed at noon. When Uncle | 


GRUMBLED, 
GRUMBLED. 


Timothy arrived, an hour later, he looked at | 
I suppose I spoiled Ruth and said, ““Humph!” Then he looked 


at Alma, and said ‘‘Humph!’’ again, but there 
was a vast difference in the two ‘‘humphs.’’ 
“*You’ve a sort of dried-apple countenance, 





| querulous guest comfortable. 


Now let’s go pack | 


fretful eyes, the little, dissatisfied wrinkles in 
the forehead, the thin, pointed nose with its 
half-scornful, wholly disapproving lift? 

‘*When I was young,’’ snapped Uncle Tim- 
othy, ‘‘it wasn’t considered polite for young 
folks to stare their elders out of countenance! 
If that’s coffee I smell, I don’t want any.’’ 

‘*Would you rather have tea?’’ asked Ruth. 

‘*No!’’ thundered the visitor. ‘‘I drink hot 
and I won’t touch that if it isn’t exactly 
right. ” 

Ruth regarded the guest with an odd mixture 
of amusement and pity, but between Uncle 
Timothy and Alma there was certainly no love 
lost. It was evident that this belligerent pair 
were antagonistic from the moment of their 
meeting, but they preserved a kind of armed 
truce. Ruth managed for several days, with 
Hannah’s help, to keep the grumbling guest 
from the volcanic outbreaks for which he was 
famed, but the atmosphere was far from serene. 

“‘T think,’’ said Alma, one day, when the 
sisters were in the kitchen, trying to cut bread 
to a thickness that should meet with the nearest 
approach to approval that the visitor was able 
to feel, ‘‘that Uncle Timothy has the vilest 
disposition of anybody I ever knew, and such 
@ sour-apple-and-vinegar expression! I wish 
I knew whom he reminds me of; it bothers me 
because I can’t find out.’’ 

‘*Well, you needn’t be bothered any longer,’’ 
said outspoken Hannah, who had lived with 
the Boyces for twelve years, and was therefore 
privileged. ‘‘Go look in your glass, Miss Alma, 
and you’ll see the living image of him. He’s 
enough like you, barring age, to be your own 
twin.’’ 

But horrified Alma did not need to look. It 
was the disheartening truth, with no room for 
doubt. She herself was the unfortunate person of 
whom shriveled, vinegary-countenanced Uncle 
Timothy so unpleasantly reminded her. 

*‘Of course,’’ soothed Hannah, cheerfully, 
**your face is smoother, the lines ain’t so deep 
and puckery, like you’d been eating choke- 
cherries, and your voice ain’t quite so much 
like a rusty saw, but in another twenty years —’’ 

‘*Well, maybe there is a family resemblance, ’’ 
admitted Aima, grudgingly, ‘‘but don’t you 
dare to say that my disposition is like his!’’ 

““My saying so wouldn’t make any differ- 
ence,’’ said candid Hannah, ‘‘but two dispo- 
sitions more alike I never did see.’’ 

This was at noon. At six that night Hannah 
confessed to having feltillallday. By midnight 
she feared she had quinsy. By morning, when 
the doctor was hastily summoned by Ruth, 
who had been called to the sufferer’s bedside 
at daybreak, the faithful maid learned that her 
quinsy was that unusual and absurd malady, 
a case of grown-up mumps. In Hannah’s 
case, however, the disease was aggravated by a 
severe cold. She was really ill and in need of 
careful attention. 

Now delicate Alma had been sedulously safe- 
guarded against all the usual childish ills, and 
it seemed far from wise to expose her now to 
mumps, so Ruth, who had survived a double 
attack, decided to sequester herself in Hannah’s 
part of the house. This, of course, left Uncle 
Timothy to Alma’s tender mercies, Alma to 
Uncle Timothy’s; and a worse arrangement 
could not be imagined. 

Alma made an honest effort to provide Uncle 
Timothy with meals to his liking; but to her 
granduncle’s mind, she failed so lamentably 
that relations very speedily became strained. 
The toast at breakfast-time was really excellent, 
the dainty luncheon was certainly palatable, the 
boiled water at night was of the proper temper- 
ature, and the cook was anxious to please, 
But Uncle Timothy had been awakened during 
the night by Hannah’s groans, he disliked 
Alma quite as thoroughly as Alma disliked him, 
and he flatly declined to be satisfied with any- 
thing she offered. He was perfectly candid, 
too. He said that in all his sixty-nine years 
he had never known such a disagreeable girl, 
nor had he attempted to worry down such abso- 
lutely detestable meals. 

Alma, who was proud of her ability to cook, 
was at first dumb with amazement. She was 
doing her best for Uncle Timothy, and he 
grumbled, grumbled, grumbled. Very well, 
she would show him what she could do. She 
would do better than her best. He should have 
perfectly sumptuous meals. 

But the perfectly sumptuous meals, too, failed 
to please him. In fact, they made him ill, and 
for twelve hours more Alma labored faithfully, 
if not altogether uncomplainingly, to make her 
Her efforts, how- 
ever, were not appreciated. 

Just before dusk on the third day of Hannah’s 
illness Mrs. Boyce unexpectedly returned. 


| Alma gave a delighted cry when her mother 
| walked in. 
‘*Where’s Uncle Timothy?’’ asked the re- 
| turned traveller, who appeared much benefited 
by her trip. 
**On a feather bed on the sewing-room floor, ’’ 
| returned Alma, in a tone of deep aversion. 
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‘‘He said his bed was too soft, the couch too | mispronounces a hard word. The umpire | the game goes on for as many innings as may be 
hard, the other spare-room bed was too springy, | promptly calls a ‘‘balk,’’ and a run is forced in. | agreed upon, with the victory going to the nine 


and that the wall-paper every place else made | The next two batsmen, however, miss, the | making the greatest number of runs. 


him dizzy. But what brought you home?’’ 

**An accusing conscience. I shouldn’t have 
run away, and I wasn’t thoroughly happy until 
I had decided to run back again.’’ 

‘*Mother,’’ demanded troubled Alma, ‘‘do 
you think I’m like Uncle Timothy? Of all 
grumbling, hypercritical mortals —’’ 

‘*Well,’’ admitted Mrs. Boyce, trying not to 


smile, ‘‘there have been moments when you’ve | 


reminded me of your Granduncle Timothy. 
You certainly have characteristics —’’ 

‘*Then I’ll get over ’em!’’ declared Alma, 
grimly. ‘‘I don’t like what I’m coming to— 
an Uncle Timothy in petticoats! Ugh!’’ 

Oddly enough, a few days later, Uncle Timo- 
thy, recovered from his illness, expressed a fear 
that he was growing like Alma, who for the 
moment had forgotten her intention of reform- 
ing,—a seventeen-year-old habit does not vanish 
in a moment,—and was grumbling bitterly 
because the etamine skirt sagged in the back. 

**1 abominate a skirt that hangs in scallops !’’ 
said Alma, twisting to cast a displeased glance 
over her shoulder at the long, graceful folds 
behind her. ‘‘ All the skirts you make, mother, 
go up and down in waves. ’”’ 

‘*Ruth,’’ demanded Uncle Timothy, in a loud 
whisper, ‘‘am I anything like as disagreeable 
as your sister ?’’ 

“I’m afraid you are, sometimes,’’ confessed 
truthful Ruth, with the smile that came near | 
to pleasing even captious Uncle Timothy. 

‘‘Well, if that’s the case,’’ he returned, ‘‘I’d 
thank anybody that’d just say ‘Alma’ whenever 
I seem to be getting cantankerous. If I thought | 
I was getting as hard to please as she is, I’d—| 
I’d join a don’t-grumble club. ’’ 

It really seemed afterward as if Granduncle 
Timothy’s visit had proved generally beneficial, 
for it was noticed by all the large family con- 
nection that with time Alma certainly grew 
sweeter, far more considerate toward her mother, 
and decidedly less petulant; and that Uncle 
Timothy occasionally stopped short in the 
middle of some sharp tirade, exclaimed ‘* Alma !’’ 
and then became, in his suddenly altered mien, 
almost lamblike. 
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The Baseball Spelling Game 


By James O. Whittemore. 





ASEBALL spelling! ‘To the casual reader | 
that probably seems a very odd combina- 
tion, for experience leads him to say that 

the skilful ball-players are not always very 
skilful at spelling, and any one knows that the | 
best spellers are rarely the best ball-players. 

So much the better, then, if in a single game | 
can be combined the interest of both. Teachers 


The inge- | 


| catcher succeeds in spelling both words, and | nuity of players is likely to add some further de- 


| the side is retired with a total of two runs. 


| 


So | tails to the game, alfhough they are unnecessary. 





| 








room of a Portland hotel. 


a cent that had not cost him effort of brain or 
muscle. 
close friends. 


a three months’ tour of Europe. 

Amidown would gladly have paid the ex- 
penses of the trip out of his own pocket for the 
sake of his friend’s company ; but he knew the 
self-respecting Westerner too well to make such 
a proposition. So they had decided to cross the 
Atlantic on a cattle-steamer. Amidown had 
secured a cabin passage, while Cranston had 
that morning signed papers as one of the cattle- 
men. 

The two had just returned from inspecting 
Cranston’s stuffy quarters. Amidown’s heart 
misgave him, and he tried to persuade his friend 
to share his stateroom. 

‘‘What’s sixty-five dollars, Arthur?’’ expos- 
tulated he. ‘‘You can make it up in a short 
time. I won’t charge you usury on it.’’ 

‘*That’s all right, old man,’’ returned the 
other, ‘‘but I don’t see any easier way of 
earning it than by nine days’ work aboard 
ship. I’m not to be frightened out of it because 
my room happens to be a little cramped and 
the work promises to be dirty.’’ 

Amidown held his peace, and that night they 
took their baggage to the ship. 

At nine the next morning the sheep and 
cattle began to come on board from the cars. 
Cranston, arrayed in old football clothes, was 





| stationed near one of the gangways, stick in 


hand, to prod along recalcitrant steers. His 


| friend was an interested spectator on the bridge. 


By two o’clock fifteen hundred sheep were 


| bleating in the pens on the upper deck, while 


nine hundred wild ranch cattle from the 
Canadian Northwest shouldered one another in 


| their narrow quarters on the three decks below. 


At three the ship steamed slowly out of the 
harbor, and the voyage was fairly begun. 
Cranston found his daily routine novel, and 
by no means unpleasant. In all there were 
forty-five cattlemen, one-fifth of them profes- 


will find the game a resource, and it is quite | sionals or ‘‘paid men,’’ and the remainder green 
enough of a pastime to hold its place for sport’s | hands, —or ‘‘stiffs,’’? as their fellow workmen 
sake alone—and it is the one kind of baseball | termed them,—crossing in this way to save 
in which girls can compete on even terms with | their passage-money. A dozen nationalities 
their brothers. | and as many callings were represented. There 

Choose an umpire first; then two captains. | were Poles and 


On the Cattle-Ship 


By Albert W. Tolman 


HE afternoon before | to relieve Withers, who 
the cattle - steamer | had been in charge of 
Earldorman sailed | the lowest deck for that 
for Liverpool, Clyde Amidown and Arthur | period. 
Cranston sat talking earnestly in the writing- | the ladder a yell rose below. There was a clatter | 
Amidown, from New of hoofs. Withers came scrambling up the iron 
York, had never been obliged to earn a single | rounds, his right sleeve hanging in shreds and | 
dollar of the generous number at his command; | the blood running freely from a long gash in | 
Cranston, a native of Kansas, had never spent | his arm. 


Huns returning from the | 


Nine is, of course, the number for a team, but | Pennsylvania coal-mines, shipwrecked English | 
|a@ mere trifle for so active a beast, and was 
| after the cattleman, who escaped up the ladder 


there may be, if there are more than eighteen | sailors, an electrician, a music teacher, a doctor, 
players, a liberal use of substitutes. Three | and half a dozen college men. They were divided 


errors by the same player would be a very 


into squads, each in charge of an experienced | 


natural cause of removal by the captain. | man. 


The diamond is quickly laid out by placing | 
the ‘‘home plate’’ near one end of the room, 
and the bases and the pitcher’s box in their 
proper relative positions. Let one team ‘‘take 
the field’’ as if for an actual game, with pitcher, 
catcher, basemen, short-stop and outfielders in 
their proper places. The other team will betake 
themselves to the bench and send the first 
batter to the plate. 

The pitcher, who may be equipped with a 
spelling-book, if desired, now starts the game 
by picking out a word and ‘‘pitching’’ it to 
the batter. 

That player, if he spells the word correctly, 


At half past four in the morning they 
‘*turned out’’ and had breakfast. Then the 
| cattle and sheep were given all the water they 
could drink. This was followed by a hearty 
feed of hay. At eleven o’clock shorts and 
cracked corn were served out. In the afternoon 
came more hay and more water. It made a 
full day for Cranston and his associates. 

Five days out a severe storm burst over the 
Earldorman. The cattlemen had their hands 
full, getting up beasts that were down, patrolling 
the gangways and repairing damage of different 
sorts. 

Now a port would burst open, and a solid 





makes a ‘‘hit,’’ and goes to first base. But if 
he misses, then the catcher must try to spell | 
it. If he is suecessful the batter is ‘‘out’’; if | 
he fails, the batter goes to first base and the 
word goes to the first baseman. If he spells it | 
correctly the runner is held at first until he is | 
advanced by another batter. But if the word | 
is again missed, the right-fielder must ‘‘back | 
up’’ the baseman; if he, too, misses the word, 
the runner goes to second. Here again the | 
baseman and, after him, the center-fielder, has | 
a chance to hold him by a correct spelling. If 


spout of water deluge the shrinking steers from 
behind. Nowa pile of hay-bales or grain-sacks 
would come tumbling down. A dozen of the 
‘stiffs’? were so seasick that they could not 
work, and this made it harder for the others. 
The great mass of the cattle were thoroughly 
frightened by the storm. On some, however, 
it had an opposite effect. One small black steer 


|on the port side of the lowest deck became 


so maddened by the unaccustomed uproar that 
it was actually dangerous to pass him. 
He stood with three others in a space ten feet 


both fail, the runner goes to third; if the third | wide, partitioned off by uprights from the 
baseman and the left-fielder both make ‘‘errors’’ | adjacent spaces. In front of the animals was 
there is only one thing to prevent the runner from |a stout ‘‘headboard,’’ running between the 
completing the circuit of the bases—the short- | uprights about three feet above the deck. In 
stop may now enter the game, and by ‘‘backing | this headboard were bored four holes, through 
up’’ with an accurate spelling, keep the runner | which passed the ropes tied round the necks 
on third. ~ | of the cattle. The care of the animals in this 

Suppose the plays thus indicated have taken | section of the ship had been entrusted to a 





place; the second man misses and is caught | ‘‘paid man,’’ Sandy Withers, under whom 


out by the catcher. One out. The next makes 

a hit, sending in the runner from third, of 

course, and going himself to first. One run. 

The next batter misses, so does the catcher; the 

first baseman comes to the rescue, but there are 
runners at first and second. <A hit by the next 
speller fills the bases. 

The pitcher is now badly ‘‘rattled,’’ and | 


were Cranston and four other ‘‘green hands.’’ 
It was midnight, and the storm had abated 


considerably, although the sea ran as high as | 


ever. Half the cattlemen were off duty, and 
asleep. A single sentinel was patrolling each 
deck with a lantern, the ship’s electric-light 
plant being temporarily disabled. Cranston, 














As the college man started to descend 


‘*The black steer’s loose !’’ he panted. ‘‘ Just 


Despite this difference, the two were as I got by him he jumped his headboard and 
They had just graduated from | chased me to the foot of the ladder. 
the same college, and were off that summer for | tied up or shot I don’t go down on that deck | changed. 


Until he’s | 


again for any man.’’ } 
As Withers had passed, swinging his lantern, | 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY 
“THE BLACK STEER’S LOOSE!" HE PANTED 


the animal had flung his head violently down. | 
His head-rope, already frayed by its constant 
chafing against the sharp edge of the hole bored 
in the headboard, snapped off, leaving only its 
loop hanging about his neck. An instant later 
he had leaped over the plank in front of him, 


with the loss of his lantern and with the ugly 
wound in his arm. 

A little group of men gathered round the 
black opening that led to the lowest deck. | 
They knew that the steer must be captured, 
but no one was eager to go down into the 
darkness to quell the mad brute on the reeling 
deck. Presently the foreman came hurrying 
up, limping from a sprain received that after- 
noon. He had been roused from a sound sleep, 
and was in bad humor. 

**Steer loose, eh?’’ he growled. 
does he belong to?’’ 

‘* Withers’, sir,’’ volunteered a man from 
another deck. 

‘*Then why doesn’t Withers take his men | 
and tie him up?’’ snarled the foreman. 

Withers displayed his injured arm and reiter- | 
ated his determination not to be found below 
until the beast was secured. Cranston stepped | 
forward. 

“*If somebody will go with me, I believe ad 
two of us can catch the steer,’’ he said. | 

Another member of the squad, an English | 
sailor called by his mates ‘‘ Yorkshire Jemmy,’’ 
offered to accompany him. ‘The foreman gladly | 
availed himself of the services of the two} 
men,.and supplied each with a small coil of | 


**Whose lot 
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animal their whereabouts, and made him more 
dangerous and difficult to capture. It was to 
be a contest in the dark. They planned to 
creep quietly upon the steer, one before and 
one behind, and entangle him in, the ropes 
before he realized what was afoot. 

The two were soon at their stations on the 





| lower deck at each end of the passage. The 


gale was shrieking down the ventilators, making 
such a tumult below that it was hardly possible 
to hear anything. 

Very cautiously Cranston began to creep aft 
along the passage, sticking close to the left wall 
and straining his eyes to pierce the gloom. 
From the other end Jemmy was approaching 
in the same way. 

Without warning, not ten feet in front of the 
American, came a bellow that echoed above 
the roar of the storm. The steer had chanced 
to be in the middle of the passage and facing 
in the direction from which Cranston was 
coming. Keen of scent and eyesight, the 
animal was forewarned of the approach of his 
would-be captor. He lowered his head and 


Cranston’s European trip was in danger of 
being terminated then and there. He heard 
the deepening bellow and the 
clatter of hoofs, and was alive 
to the peril rushing down 
upon him in the pitehy black- 
ness, 

He had no time to regain 
the alley at the end of the 
passage and dodge round its 
corner. If he hesitated he 
would be impaled upon the 
keen horns or trampled to 
death under the beating hoofs. 
He took the only course that, 
dangerous though it was, had 
any promise of safety. 

Flinging himself forward to 
the deck, he flattened his body 
hard against the hay-bales 
that formed the passage wall 
at that spot. <A lurch of the 
steamer to starboard aided 
him. 

He was not a quarter-second 
too soon. As the steer thun- 
dered by with lowered head, 
the tip of his long, sharp horn 
caught in the shoulder of 
Cranston’s sweater, shearing 
through it like a steel lance, 
but not touching the skin. 
One of the hoofs almost 
brushed his face. 

Without an instant’s delay 
the American sprang to his 
feet. 

He knew that as soon as 
the animal reached the end of 
the passage and could turn, 
he would come charging back 
again. To remain prone on 
the deck would be to tempt destruction. Rope 
in hand, he ran forward to gain the alley 
leading off at right angles to the other side of 
the ship. Just at its entrance he collided with 
Jemmy, and sent him sprawling. Cranston 
groped for the sailor, caught him by the shoul- 
der, and dragged him into the alley just as the 
steer careered by in the other direction. It was 
close work. 

Across the passage and directly opposite the 
entrance of the alley stood a post marking 
the partition between two cattle spaces, and 
upholding the ends of the headboards three 
feet above deck. 

Cranston remembered this, and devised a 
simple, although perilous, plan for mastering 
the steer, which had meanwhile passed down 
the gangway again. 

Tying one end of a rope to a stanchion in 
the alley, he enlarged the slip-noose in the other 
end until it was at least a yard in diameter. 
Letting Jemmy hold one side of this loop, and 


| keeping the other in his own hands, he sprang 


across the passage, and was soon perched on 
a headboard, with one arm round the post. 
The darkness was so dense that he was obliged 
to depend entirely upon touch. 

The two men waited breathlessly, holding 
the open noose across the way. Cranston’s 
position was more than ever a dangerous one. 
If he slipped forward he would be directly 
under the feet of the charging steer: if back- 
ward, he would tumble among the tied cattle, 
from which even now he was risking a horn- 
thrust in the back. 


Again came the clatter of hoofs. The rope 


rope. | was torn suddenly from the American’s hands. 

The passage through which the steer was| He lost his balance, tumbled forward on a 
ranging was seventy-five feet long and barely | hairy flank, and was hurled to the deck. Jemmy 
four feet wide. On its left ran a row of cattle | sprang back into the alley just in time to avoid 
spaces; on its right were two piles of baled | being caught between the taut rope and the 
hay and one of corn-sacks, with pens for about | corner. The animal had put his head and 
twenty animals; while at its ends and in the|left foreleg fairly through the noose; and 
middle, narrow alleys led off at right angles | when the rope tightened he was thrown in a 


to the other side of the ship. At each end | 
also was a short iron ladder, connecting the | 
decks. 

**Remember you’ve got an ugly brute to deal 
with,’’ said the foreman. 

Cranston took the forward ladder, while the 
Yorkshireman started for the one aft. Each 
had made a slip-noose in his rope. They took 


after three hours of sleep, was coming down | no lanterns, for these would have shown the! work upon the cattle decks. 


heap. 

Lanterns were now brought down, he was 
quickly overpowered, and ten minutes later 
was in his place again, securely fastened to his 
headboard. 

The remainder of the trip was uneventful, 
and Cranston began his European itinerary at 
Liverpool, none the worse for his ten days’ 
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THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK. 





CURRENT TOPICS. 
hose who had a ‘‘happy New-year’’ will 
appreciate the sentiment of the small boy 
who wished, when he had lighted the last fire- 
cracker, ‘‘that every morning was Christmas, 
every afternoon Thanksgiving, and every eve- 

ning Fourth of July.’’ 

oO” frequently hears it said that poetry is 
not read nowadays. It depends on the 
poetry. The English publisher of a handy- 
volume edition of Shakespeare sells a quarter of 
a million copies every year. Whoever to-day 
can write verse with laughter and tears and red 

blood in it will not lack for readers. 
Femetens- Ges is what many a man and boy, 
and girl and woman, too, said last Sunday 
—what a good day to begin the year on, by the 
way—and half of the resolutions have already 
been broken. But broken stone makes a much 
better road than mud and mush, Consequently 
one will travel through the year more comfort- 
ably for the resolutions, even if they were 
fragile. =a 
H ereafter the American navy will be American 
in fact as well as in name. An order has 
been issued that no more aliens are to be enlisted. 
Applicants must be native-born or naturalized 
Americans ; they must be able to read and write 
English, and must know sométhing about this 
country. The enforcement of the order will 
put in defense of the flag on the seas those only 


who love it. 
A traveller from the west of China reports 
that on the borders of Tibet it is cus- 
tomary to give the most graceful names to 
hotels. He stayed, for instance, at the Hotel 
of the Five Felicities, at that of the Six Social 
Graces, and at that of the Friendly Strangers. 
How it would appeal to American travellers if, 
instead of at Alhambras and other hostelries of 
high-sounding names, they could be invited to 
rest their weary bones at Hospitality Inn, the 
Hotel of the Soft, Sweet Beds, the House of 
the Three Square Meals, or the Abode of 
Cleanliness and Quiet! 
(oa young men belonging to the ‘‘first 
families’? of a Southern city having been 
caught in a raid on a gambling-house, the offi- 
cers suppressed names and did their best to 
hush up the matter. Thereupon six young 
women of equal social standing called on the 
deputy sheriff, protested against the hushing-up 
practice, and declared that they and other 
respectable girls were entitled to information 
‘*so that they might make no mistake and be 
seen in public with such young men.’’ Sensible 
maidens, these. If men will gamble, that is no 
reason why women should be obliged to ‘‘take 
chances. ’’ 


ll who like cleanliness will hope for favorable 
action by Congress upon what is known 
as ‘‘the clean-money bill,’’ which provides that 
all paper money sent to the Treasury Depart- 
ment or presented at any subtreasury for re- 
demption shall be destroyed and new bills issued 
in place of it. This is the method adopted by 
the Bank of England, but the smallest note 
issued there is for five pounds. Here the bills 
most commonly used are of the one-dollar and 
two-dollar denominations. Sweet, new bills are 
very charming, especially when they are, say, 
about twenty. But who would be so heartless 
as to repulse one just because it was old? Nay, 
nay, not if it were a hundred! 
Ce of the most serious complaints against 
American college athletics is the charge 
that they give too much exercise to the ‘‘stars’’ 
—men who can add glory to the college crew 
or teams—and too little, if any, to the average 
student. ‘To counteract this tendency some of 
the men’s colleges have made athletic exercise 
compulsory, as it is in most of the colleges for 
women. Work in the gymnasium or the outdoor 
athletic field has its regular place in the curric- 
‘ ulum and its regular time on the schedule, and 
counts toward the winning of a degree. <A late 
report from one of these colleges says that a 
class of one hundred and twenty-five young men 
was found after five weeks of regular exercise, 
one hour a day, to have increased in height by 
an average of one-fifth of an inch, and to have 
gained an average of seven pounds in weight. 
How much better this is than that one man 








2 Sanaa THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





should have had all the exercise and so gained 
two feet and one inch in height and eight 
hundred and seventy-five pounds in weight! 


“¢"T“here are more ways to kill a cat than pour- 

ing butter down its throat,’’ says the old 
proverb. Nevertheless, so long as cats take 
kindly to butter and the process is easy, the 
method has its advantages. So a Chicago shoe 
manufacturer found recently when more than 
a hundred girls in his employ went on strike. 
The manufacturer had not dealt with girls all 
his business life without learning a thing or 
two. He hastily donned his ‘‘other clothes,’’ 
filled his carriage with bouquets of violets, 
carnations and roses, and boxes of candy, and 
went to call upon the young ladies in their 
homes. He visited each in turn, presented his 
tribute, freed his mind of a few compliments, 
and then, referring to the strike, explained as 
simply as possible how impossible it was to 
grant the demands, and how sorry he was to lose 
—not all the girls, but just this one girl upon 
whom he was calling. She was so competent, 
it was a pleasure to read the reports of her 
work, he said—to each. They all came back 


the next morning. 
e & 


THE ORGANIST. 


His fingers wander over fields of song, 
Where winds of harmony blow soft, blow strong. 
Christopher C. Hazard. 


*® 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 
ast year nearly a million foreigners came to 
this country to make their homes. Almost 
one-third of the total population of the 
United States—twenty-six million people—are 
either foreign-born or the children of one or 
both foreign-born parents. 

The problems connected with the regulation 
of immigration and of naturalization are highly 
important. Under the Constitution Congress 
has the power to regulate immigration and ‘‘to 
establish -an uniform rule of naturalization.’’ 
It has exercised these powers, to some extent. 
There are laws forbidding the entrance into 
the country of criminals, anarchists, paupers 
and persons suffering from contagious diseases ; 
and aliens who have been here five years, and 
have declared their intention two years previ- 
ously, may become citizens. In changing their 
nationality they take the oath of allegiance in 
certain United States courts or in any state court 
of record having common law jurisdiction. 

The standard of qualification for citizenship 
is as varied as the standards of the different 
judges. Consequently a man who has been 
rejected by one judge may, and frequently does, 
go into another court and receive his naturali- 
zation papers. 

In his annual message the President called 
the attention of Congress to the need of such a 
change in the law as will stop this scandal. 
He recommended that Congress definitely pre- 
scribe the testimony to be submitted, and name 
the courts in which it is to be offered. He 
would also have the list of applicants for natu- 
ralization published in advance of the hearing 
in court, and a list of all those naturalized filed 
with the Secretary of State; and he would have 
the naturalization certificate alike in form and 
wording throughout the whole country. 

If Congress acts favorably on these recom- 
mendations the issue of fraudulent naturalization 
papers will be less easy; illegal voting on such 
fraudulent papers will be less common, and 
foreign governments will show greater respect 
for American citizenship papers, as doubt of 
their validity will disappear. 

American citizenship is a thing to be prized 
by those who enjoy it, and it is not lightly to 
be conferred. 

® © 


FOR ALL WHO CAN READ. 
N’ department of the government comes 


nearer to ‘‘men’s business and bosoms’’ 

than the post-office. The annual report 
of the Postmaster-General is, therefore, a sort 
of personal message to every man, woman and 
child who can read. 

In the report just issued by Postmaster- 
General Wynne there are several recommenda- 
tions and suggestions of unusual importance. 
Most significant, perhaps, is the proposition to 
consolidate the third and fourth classes of mail- 
matter, and to establish a uniform rate of one 
cent for two ounces for merchandise, as well as 
for books, photographs and newspapers. 

Another suggestion is that Congress fix a rate 
of three cents a pound on articles of merchandise 
not exceeding five pounds, to be mailed at the 
distributing post-office of any rural free delivery 
route for delivery to any person on that route. 
This is directed especially toward the accom- 
modation of persons who live on farms or some 
distance from villages, and are obliged to go to 
town for a pound of tea or a yard of calico. 
If Congress should accept this suggestion the 
goods will be left at the door by the postman. 

No post-office employés are, as a class, more 
efficient or contribute more to the rapid distri- 
bution of mail than the railway postal clerks. 
Many of them, indeed, have shown heroism of 
the highest order in their determination to do 
their duty and to protect the mail-matter from 
flood, fire or robbers. There will, therefore, 
be general approval of Postmaster - General 





Wynne’s recommendation that an annuity be 
paid by the government to all such clerks who 
become permanently disabled in the discharge 
of their duty. 
* & 
YEA AND NAY. 


His neighbors loved the kindly, upright way 
Of one whose yea was yea, whose nay was nay. 
Bliss Carman. 
* © 


PERSISTENCE OF SUPERSTITION. 

uperstition dies hard, even in the keen light 
S of modern civilization. The beliefs which 

educated persons would confess if they told 
the truth would make an amazing category. 
Women are worse sinners in this respect than 
men. It is hard to find the woman who has 
the courage to pass a pin on the sidewalk or to 
walk under a ladder. On a crowded street, 
where going under a ladder was easy and going 
outside of it involved a plunge among a throng 
of wheels and hoofs, eighty women chose the 
outside and dangerous path before one made 
her unterrified way beneath the ladder—and 
the superstition. 

Doubtless the quacks and charlatans of the 
world could tell strange tales of the credulity 
and superstitions of their customers. Recently 
at Chatham, England, a woman paid an alleged 
witch a hundred pounds for a powder, the burn- 
ing of which was to bring her a great fortune. 

A London magistrate had before him this 
winter a man and woman who lived with their 
six children in a small room, and kept a dozen 
rabbits loose’in the same room, as a preventive 
of rheumatism. The charge against them was 
of cruelty to animals, not of cruelty to children 
—but the parents were unconvinced, although 
they were convicted and fined. 

The grosser forms of superstition shock us 
more than the mild and fantastic ones like 
those clustering about the moon, the saltcellar, 
the ladder and the pincushion; but all alike 
have a baneful effect upon character. Mothers 
cannot whole - heartedly teach their children 
reliance upon law and order while they them- 
selves believe that witchcraft controls some of 
the most trivial accidents of human life. 


* © 
THE YARDSTICKS OF TIME. 


n Russia the new year will not begin till a 
| week from Saturday. In Turkey it will 

begin on March 7th. February 5th will be 
the first day of the Chinese and Japanese 
year. With the Jews the world over it is a 
movable date, shifting between September 5th 
and October 5th. But all peoples unite in 
agreeing that the period covered by a single 
procession of the seasons shall be called a 
year. It took the astronomers several centu- 
ries to discover how long this period is; yet, 
whatever date was selected, the beginning of a 
new year was marked by ceremonial obsery- 
ances, usually of a religious nature. 

Because the year is the period occupied by 
certain natural phenomena which recur with 
periodic regularity, it has never been seriously 
proposed that the calendar should be based on 
the metric system, even if the*French revolu- 
tionists did have a week ten days long. They 
gave it up, however, when it came to applying 
the decimal system to the day or the month or 
the year. 

The yardsticks of time have been arbitrarily 
fixed by nature itself. The seasons might have 
progressed through their round in twelve days, 
instead of twelve months, and the day might 
have been one hour rather than twenty-four 
hours long. Men have wisely accepted the 
situation. The word ‘‘day,’’ however, as popu- 
larly used, has come to stand for the period of 
work in the light in contrast with the darkness. 
**The burden and heat of the day’’ and ‘‘the 
cares that infest the day’’ are forms of expres- 
sion which indicate this. 

Life is measured by years, not by centuries 
or decades,—decimal measures,—or by months 
or days—lunar and solar measures. ‘‘Dim 
with the mist of years’? was Byron’s patheti- 
cally expressive phrase. Literature is full of 
similar references to this unit in the measure of 
life. To the child a year is an eternity; to the 
aged it is but an hour’s stage on the journey to 
that eternity where time is no more. 


* © 


AN ASSAULT ON THE KITCHEN. 


ts. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, studying 

the problem of domestic life in the city, 

has already urged the desirability of 

having blocks built with certain communal 

features—for example, a common courtyard 

which every tenant may enjoy, and a common 

laundry. Her latest suggestion, made in the 

Independent, is for a single great kitchen, 

where the food for a whole streetful of people 
can be prepared and cooked by experts. 

Some of the advantages claimed for this 
plan, notably better food at a lower cost, and 
better cooking, will be admitted; for every 
housekeeper knows that it is cheaper to buy in 
considerable quantities, and that the ‘‘left- 
overs’? from a large family can be used to 
better advantage than the crumbs from a small 
one. But Mrs. Gilman deems the saving of 
street dirt and the consequent improvement in 
civie health a stronger argument. 

There is no doubt that much of the present 











filth in the city is scattered by the horses which 
draw the delivery wagons for the butcher, the 
milkman, the grocer and the ice dealer, and by 
the carts which collect ashes and garbage— 
in other words, it is due to the multiplicity of 
kitchens ; and there is also no doubt that a good 
deal of it could be saved if one general kitchen, 
or ‘‘food laboratery,’’ were to be substituted. 
It is probable, too, that the standard of living 
might be raised and the cost lowered. But that 
is not the only thing to be considered. 

You may strip the ‘‘domestic hearth’’ of all 
its sentimentality, all its factitious charms, and 
still you will have left a real, honest sentiment 
and a wholesome bond, which it is as impor- 
tant to keep as it is to preserve the physical 
health of the community. 

The industrial system by which a man 
formerly made the whole of a shoe in his own 
little shop has been supplanted by a system 
under which he now makes a part of a shoe 
in a big factory. The change has improved 
the material condition of the shoemaker; but 
has it not robbed him of individuality and inde- 
pendence? The kitchen in crowded tenements 
is certainly a nuisance; but is the ‘‘food labo- 
ratory’’ likely to be an unmixed blessing? 


* 
HISTORY -MAKING PATRIOTS. 


ummer and winter there flourishes in 

Boston a City History Club having several 

branches. It was modeled upon a success- 
ful club of the same character in New York 
City. In summer, when the work is at its 
best, the instructor meets every day a different 
group of boys, ten, perhaps, lads who were 
born abroad or are the children of aliens. For 
an hour he talks to them about the Common 
or Faneuil Hall or the Old South Church, or 
some other place or building, and then they 
visit the place and ‘‘locate’’ the historic land- 
marks. Eyery boy keeps a note-book and 
records in his own words the things he learns. 

During the season each group hears fifteen 
such lectures, and after each one makes an 
excursion. It seldom happens that a boy misses 
a meeting, and the effort the boys make to do 
their part is shown by the thoroughness with 
which they keep up their note-books. At the 
end of the season they probably know more 
than the average citizen does about the men 
and events that have made Boston famous, and 
probably their sense of civic pride is keener 
than his. 

Early in the course the boys grasp the great 
truth that, as the things done in the past pro- 
foundly influence the nation of to-day, so the 
republic of the future will be what they help 
to make it. At their age they are learning for 
life, and that which they learn tends to build 
up a high ideal of duty. 

In almost any city there is material for local 
history clubs to work upon— landmarks of 
national progress, and young people who should 
be made familiar with them. Intelligent pride 
in one’s own city and state is the beginning of 
patriotism; nor need any evils follow in its 
train. If it is intelligent it can never foster 
sectional prejudice. If it is cultivated in all 
classes it will leave no room for intolerant feeling 
toward any race or sect that is willing to wear 
the name ‘‘ American. ’’ 


* & © 


ome citizens of the Transvaal are beginning to 

demand self-government, and other citizens 
are insisting that the time is not yet ripe for the 
change. The Transvaal Progressive Association 
has recently been organized to oppose precipitate 
action. The district is now governed as a crown 
colony, with a governor appointed in England and 
an appointed legislative council. Both the Con- 
servatives and Radicals wish a representative 
government, but the Radicals wish to be left 
alone to work out their own salvation, whereas 
the Conservatives think that the form of govern- 
ment should be subject to British approval, as 
they are determined to preserve the dominance 
of British influence, if possible. The situation is 
in many respects like that which existed in the 
Southern States at the close of the Civil War, with 
this difference, that the Transvaal had previously 
been an independent country. 
Ee New York subway, which is carrying three 

hundred and fifty thousand passengers a day, 
has not decreased the travel on the elevated rail- 
roads, and has affected only slightly that on the 
surface cars. The new East River bridge which 
was opened to car traffic a few weeks ago carries 
crowded cars, and yet the traffic on the old bridge 
remains practically unaffected. Here are two 
cases in a single city which prove what observers 
have long known—that every improvement in 
transit facilities increases the number of people 
who will use them, or rather, the same people will 
ride more when they can ride easily than when 
the accommodations are inadequate. 

ey grow wonderful cotton down in Georgia. 

A “one-horse” farmer in Newton County car- 
ried off the prize this year with a single stalk eight 
feet tall, fifteen feet in the greatest span of its 
branches, forty-five feet in circumference, and 
bearing seven hundred well-developed bolls, 
nearly all of which were perfect. Early in August 
the same plant contained more than two thousand 
bolls and “squares.” 


oe the year covered by the last report of the 
superintendent of the United States Life Saving 
Service casualties are recorded to three hundred 
and fifty registered vessels, involving more than 
twenty-three hundred people. Fifty vessels and 


















twenty-one lives were lost. Of six and a half 
million dollars’ worth of property imperiled, five 
million dollars’ worth was saved. Assistance was 
rendéred to more than a thousand craft of all 
kinds, from small pleasure boats to ocean liners, 
in which the lives of more than three thousand 
persons were involved and property. to the value 
of seven million dollars. 
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THE UNATTAINABLE STANDARD. 


f the girl had been born in Italy, she might have 
been a poet; but she came of no dreamy race. 
Her ancestors had braved the snows of many New 
England winters, and had bequeathed to her, 
instead of poesy, energy and a robust body. 

It was when she was a mere child, standing, at 
sunset, in her father’s orchard, that the creative 
desire leaped in her soul. Oh, if she could paint a 
sky like that! She lay awake that night, longing 
for greatness. But neither artistic nor musical 
gifts were hers. She strove to put ambition from 
her heart. When her village schooling came to 
an end, she helped her mother in the kitchen. 

The railway crossed her father’s isolated farm, 
and a fierce blizzard stalled a train at the foot of 
the south meadow. The girl and her mother sent 
basketfuls of food to the famishing passengers. 
The president of the road came himself to thank 
the cooks. 

“I want to see the woman,” he said, “who made 
that deviled ham,” and the girl blushed at his 
unstinted praise. “I'd give fifty dollars a month 
if I could have such cooking in my kitchen!” he 
declared. 

Fifty dollars a month! The girl gasped. It 
sounded like a small fortune. 

Within a few weeks the farmer’s daughter was 
preparing the president’s meals; she had found 
her vocation. She had done more than this; she 
had caught inspiration from her patron’s praise, 
and had resolved to be the greatest cook in the 
world. 

Discouragements and heartaches came to her, 
as they come to all who set before them a high 
task; but she did not falter, and her way grew 
bright. She studied under the best cooks; she 
had classes of her own; she issued her best 
receipts in a volume. Her fame spread; money 
poured in; she became an authority in cookery. 
Letters came to her from all over the land, telling 
how brides and matrons had found her little book 
of priceless value. Yet she never rested on her 
reputation, but strove continually to surpass her 
latest efforts, always holding to her first resolve— 
to be the greatest cook in the world. 

She may not quite have reached her girlhood’s 
aim, but happiness was hers in fullest measure. 
Joyous wifehood and motherhood crowned her 
years, and husband and children joined in the 
people’s praises of “mother’s cooking.” 

“The unattainable standard of absolute perfec- 
tion!”*—what matter whether it be lifted above the 
desk, the easel, the violin or the molding-board! 
To be and to do one’s best—this is true greatness, 
and this can be reached by every soul if the 
standard is high enough—if it is unattainable. 
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RIBBONS AND RUCHES. 
he little group of friends had fallen into one of 





‘| glad to have met you.’” 








hand that wrote the ‘Sketch Book,’” and jhis, 
presenting her, Mrs. Pryor told him. - 7 
“Ah, yes, yes! I know, I know! I have heard 
all that before—many times before,” said he, with 
humorous kindliness. “And just as I am ge 
happy over it, here comes a young fellow, some 
whipper-snapper who never wrote a line, and it’s 
[mimicking] ‘Good evening, Mr. Irving! I 


Alas, even as he spoke the very thing w 
occurring! The young girl’s attention was alrea 
distracted ; she saw her favorite youth approack- 
ing, and did not wait to catch the end of her mo: 
aged hero’s little speech. Instead, to his infin 
delight and amusement, she unconsciously ech 
it as it left his lips: 

“Good evening, Mr. Irving! Iam glad to have 
met you”—and she vanished on the arm of one 
more handsome “whipper-snapper,” all unknown 
to fame. 

Her sister remained to enjoy a little longer the 
sunny humor and sweet serenity of the beautiful 
old gentleman, whom she never met again. 
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RENEWAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. / 


é wish to thank our regular sub- 
scribers for their very general 
response to our suggestion as to 
early renewal payments. The cour- 
tesy is appreciated the more as the 
renewal date of most subscriptions 
comes in the holiday season, when 
other things so claim the attention that 
this little item is easily overlooked. M 
Au 


rom past experience we know 
that there are still many subscri- 
bers who wish their papers to 
continue as heretofore, even if they 
did not send renewal payment in De- 
cember. We will say to these that 
our new mailing list is now in prepara 
tion, and it is desirable that there sh 

be as little delay as possible in crediting 
subscriptions for 1905. A prompt re- 
mittance will be a special favor, for 
which we shall be pleased to send 
the beautiful “Carnations” Calendar, 
which is published exclusively for our 
subscribers who pay for the coming 
year. 








Perry Mason Company. 
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the informal conferences that often happen 
when three or four mothers find themselves | 
together, the subject in this instance being the | 
teaching of generosity. 

“Perhaps I was wrong,” Mrs. Tyrell confessed. | 
“I’ve been worrying over it all day, but I don’t 
know now what else I could have said. Amy 
came in from school yesterday with her eyes shi- 
ning over a plan proposed by one of the teachers 
that the girls should bring old ribbons and toys to 
be distributed to the poor at Christmas-time. You 
know how enthusiastic the child is; she was all 
italics. ‘Won’t it be lovely, mama? Just think 
how happy some poor little girl will be with our 
old ribbons and things!’” 

An appreciative murmur went round the group; 
several of the mothers had daughters in Amy’s 
school. 

“And you answered?” 
prompted. 

“I answered,” Mrs. Tyrell replied, “that she 
should by all means collect her ‘ribbons and 
ruches and things,’—it was wicked to throw away 
anything that could be used for any good purpose,— 
but that she must not think that giving away what 
she did not care for was generosity. It was onlya 
very cheap and mean imitation of it. Real gener- 
osity was too fine and large a thing to be connected 
with worn-out ribbons. I’m afraid I dampened 
her enthusiasm, but I think I can make it right in 
our next talk. I don’t want Amy, when she grows 
up, to put ragged and buttonless clothes into | 
missionary boxes!” 

The subject is one that appeals, not without 
humor, to Amys of larger growth. 

“It is so difficult,” one woman laughingly 
declared, “not to feel virtuous when you give 
away a pile of old clothes. I try at least to connect 
the virtue with the superior orderliness of my 
closets and not with the giving.” 

Self-satisfaction so unerringly directed, one can 
be sure, will never confuse real and sham gener- 
osity. 


one of the ladies 


A PARTING AND A MEETING. 


mong the many delightful things related by 
Mrs. Roger A. Pryor in her “Reminiscences 
of Peace and War,” none is more pleasing than 
the little glimpse of Washington Irving which she 
gives to her readers. ; 
“One would never think him cld—so keen and 
alert was he,” she records, “but for his trick of 
falling suddenly asleep for a minute in the middle | 
of a conversation. A whisper, ‘Sh-h-h!’ would 
pass from one to another. ‘Mr. Irving is asleep.’ 





And in a moment he would wake up, rub his 
hands, and exclaim, ‘Well, as we were saying’— 
taking up the conversation just where he had left 
it.” ’ 

Mrs. Pryor’s young sister enthusiastically ad- 
mired him; she was eager merely “to touch the 





| able in the locomotive cab or the switch-tower 


GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS. 


ost of the articles which the United States has 
had on exhibition in its “(government build- 
ing” at St. Louis will soon be found again in their 












| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 








STAMPS. iCorea, ses fists isst- BA. Dresser, Baier, Mass 


LEARN BY MAIL TO STUFF BIRDS 


and animals. Fine new business for Men, 
| Women . Easily and quiekiy learned. 
x Splendid profits, very fascinating, for Sports- 
men, Naturalists, Ambitious Young Men and 
' Others. Cotatogue ree. N. W. SCHOOL 
| OF TAXIDE Y, 9 A8t., Omaha, Neb. 
DIFFERENT SENT 
| 100 FOREIGN STAMPS FOR 4 cts. 
India, Argentine, J: , etc. Blank Album, 600 spaces, 
5 cents. 1,000 , 9 cents. Finest approval sheets also 
sent. 50% com. List of albums, packets, etc., free! 
NEW ENGLAND STAMP CO., 9A Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
J 
We Teach Telegraphy Quickly 
and put our graduates at work. Rail- 
roads write us daily for operators and 
furnish RAILROAD PASSES TO 
DESTINATION, Expenses very low 


and students can earn their 
board while attending school. 



















Valentine’s School of Telegraphy, 
SS Established 33 years. 





A beautiful map, valuable for reference, 

5 cts printed on heavy paper, 42x64 inches, 
‘® mounted on rollers, edges bound in cloth, 

mpowing our new island possessions, The Trans-Sibe- 
rian Railway, Pacific Ocean _cables, railway lines and 
other features of Japan, China, Manchuria, Korea, 
and the F Zast. Sent on receipt of 25 cents in 
stamps by W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., Chicago, Il. 
CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


SEEaS 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Etc., have 
been the standard of excellence for half a cen- 
tury. We mail st-paid, Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, Bulbs, Vines, Small Trees, Etc., 
fr ival and satista 














guarantee safe arr ction, 
rger by express orfreight. Direct dealinsures 
you the best and saves youmoney. Try us. Your 
address on a postal will bring you our elegant 
168-page catalogue free. Correspondence solici- 
ted. 51 years, 44 greenhouses, 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
BOX 162, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 









For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or oe. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 

We make to order Gold, Gold-Piated, 

Silver, Silver-Plated Pins, Buttons or Med- 

a alsofall descriptions. Kither of the two 

a “\  atylesillustratedin one 
t 


wocolors enamel, any letters or figures if not 
more than shown, 


Silver Plate, $1 doz, Sample, 10c ;¢ 
Ster. Silver, $2.60 doz. Sample, 25c. 


Pi es cme, illustrating hundreds 
o igus, atisfaction guaranteed. 
Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon Badges at low 
prices. Special designs and estimates free. 


Bastian Bros., 21c, $. Av., Rochester, N.Y. 
HABIT’S CHAIN 


CERTAIN HABITS UNCONSCIOUSLY FORMED 
AND HARD TO BREAK. 








An ingenious philosopher estimates that the 
amount of will power necessary to break a life- 
long habit would, if it could be transformed, lift a 
weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of heroism 
to break the chains of a pernicious habit than to 
lead a forlorn hope in a bloody battle. A lady 
writes from an Indiana town: 

“From my earliest childhood I was a lover of 
coffee. Before 1 was out of my teens I was a 





usual places in Washington. Some of the more 
important things, typical of the whole, are going | 
direct to Portland, Oregon, for the Lewis and Clark 
centennial exhibition. Whenever an exposition is | 
in progress, Washington people apologize to their 
sightseers, because it has taken away so much of 
what they ordinarily have to show. 


The United States is in many respects the be! 
exhibitor at the great fairs. here is no adver- 
tising motive behind the display, like that of the 
manufacturers of automobiles atid breakfast foods. 
It is merely desired that the public know how the 
poveemmnens is doing its work ; and great ingenuity 
1as been shown in getting up devices which illus- 
trate the operations of the Federal administration. 
It is clearly desirable to have this information 
spread widely. suupevers are entitled to know 
what they are getting. Moreover, the government 
exhibit always proves a strong argument for the 
“merit system” in distinction from the “patronage 
system,” of filling public offices. If all govern- 
ment tasks were wrapping packages and address- 
ing envelopes, frequent rotations in Uncle Sam’s 
working force would do no harm. But whoever 
learns, through world’s fairs or otherwise, some- 
os of the ae delicate and highly tech- 
nical operations which the government is carrying 
on, cannot fail to realize that, like any other 

“ieee, it needs trained helpers. 
€ same reasons that make experience desir- 








apply to the Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
Life-Saving Service. It is hardly patriotic for 
Americans to assume that the work of their gov- 
ernment permits any lower standard of attainment 
than that required in the great establishments of 
private life. 
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THE SLANG OF THE COUNTRY. 


he Chinese have so tough a language to wrestle 
with at home that it is no wonder they are 
able to conquer ours, slang and all. While Prince 
Pu Lun was entertained in New York, says the 
New York Times, he was one day present when a 
member of his party asked an American what t 
poorer people here really think of the rich. 


“Of course,” said the American, in conclusion, 
“there is a certain class in the community who 
would like to step on the upper classes and crush 
them out.” 

“Ah,” said the prince, “now I understand the 
American ye is it? Ah, yes, about people 
walking on their uppers.” 

One of the party had bou; 
light-weight trousers, to take home as a curiosity. 
e put them on at the hotel one evening, 
“show off,” and the nextday sent them to a laundry 
to be done up. When they came back they were 
shrunken small, and the Chinaman was troubled. 

He put them on and went to the prince. 

“Your excellency,” said he, “these trousers have 
gews smaller in the night. What do you think 

e Americans have done to them?” 

“Nonsense!” said the minister. “You forget 
where you are. The apparel is proper, but your 
legs have been pulled, as the Americans say. 
They’1l be all right when you get to China.” 


t some American 





miserable dyspeptic, suffering terribly at times 
with my stomach. 

“T was convinced that it was coffee that was 
causing the trouble and yet I could not deny 
myself a cup for breakfast. At the age of 36 I 

in very poor health, indeed. My sister told 
I was in danger of becoming a coffee drunkard. 
“But I never could give up drinking coffee for 
reakfast although it kept me constantly ill, until 
I tried Postum. I learned to make it properly 
according to directions, and now we can hardly 
do without Postum for breakfast, and care nothing 
at all for coffee. 

“T am no longer troubled with dyspepsia, do not 
have spells of suffering with my stomach that 
used to trouble me so when I drank coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 








Used Round the World 


Walter Baker &Co:s 
x. Chocolate 


Cocoa 
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LOOK FOR THIS 
TRADE-MARK. 


: World’s Fair 
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Walter Baker & Co., Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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FOOD CHOPPER 





with the 
drudgery of 
the chopping 
bowl, chops all 
kinds of food, 
coarse or fine 
as wanted, 
rapidly and 
easily 


“I couldn't 
keep 
house 
without it.” 


Send for Cook Book No. 2, Free. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Hardware Dealers. 


Made by 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn, 
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REVERSIBLE 
Collars and Cuffs 


\ ADE of Fine Cloth, 
and exactly re- 
semble linen goods. 
Not to be confounded 
with paper, celluloid 
or rubber products. 

Convenient, sty- 
lish and economical, 
perfect-fitting. Never 
ragged or uncomfort- 
able. 


No Washing 


or Ironing. 


When soiled discard. 
Turn down collars are re- 
versible and give double 
service. 

We send by mail p: id, 
Ten Collars or Five Pairs 
Cuffs for 30 cents. 


Sample Collar or Pair of 





Curffs sent for 6c. in U.S 





NAME SIZE 
AND STYLE. 

dilus. Catalog Free. 
REVERSIBLE 
COLLAR CO., 


stamps. 
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stood before the mound of earth— 
The summons came too late to say 

A last good-by to his dear clay— 

And read this tribute to his worth : 
“Here lies a man who could forgive ; 

His heart was great, his purse was small; 

For us he freely gaye his all; 

He spent himself that we might live.” 

The years roll back, and I, again 

A boy, am trudging through the snow; 

The east wind stings, my steps lag slow; 

Just then a gruff voice calls, “Hello! 

Get in and have a ride; I go 

Right by the schoolhouse through the Glen.” 

He takes the long route just for me ; 

I know it now, and cannot say 

How much it helped me on the way ; 

For many and many a bitter day 

We crowded in the doctor’s sleigh ; 

A shelter, comforting as free. 


That day I fell and broke my arm, 
When Jim and I were in the mow; 

The doctor came—I see him now, 

With kindly eyes, and, “Steady, Howe! 
Don’t move, or I may do you harm.” 
They were his children to the end— 

The village folk ; his only kin 

A widowed cousin he took in 

To shield from want; she since had been 
His caretaker and truest friend. 

There’s scarce a home in all the Glen 
That has not felt the kind caress 

His presence gave, to heal, and bless 
With cheerfui talk, that none might guess 
How his heart ached for our distress— 
His like we shall not see again. 


When did he rest? No specters grim 
Were winter’s chill, or summer’s heat; 
Darkness or storm; wind, rain, or sleet, 
Nor weariness could stay his feet 

If some poor soul had need of him. 


They saw him fail, but did not know— 
And then, one day, he fell asleep ; 

They laid him here, our hearts will keep 
His memory green, and none may weep; 
For he, at rest, would have it so. 
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NQUERORS. 


ne day a girl was visiting 
QO a city almshouse. She 

carried some scarlet car- 
nations, and as she passed 
through the wards, distributed 
them to the patients. Some 
of the inmates received them 
indifferently, staring up at her 
with dull, heavy faces; but there were many 
who welcomed her with the pathetic eagerness 
of souls starving for love and beauty. As the 
girl passed from the last ward, she turned to 
her guide with a gesture of despair. 

‘Oh, how do they stand it!’’ she cried. 
‘*Not the ones who have never known anything 
better, but the others, who suffer. If only they 
had a hope of anything—but it is the end! 
Why do people have to live after everything is 
gone—when they are only a burden to them- 
selves and others ?’’ 

This was the reply she received : 

One day there was brought to a certain alms- 
house a woman who had known home and love 
and the joy of work and things which make 
life good, oniy to lose them all and become in 
her old age dependent upon public charity. At 
first she was almost heart-broken, and those 
who saw her said to each other that she would 
not suffer long. But she had one possession 
which no change of fortune could touch—her 
Christian faith. As the first violence of her 
grief passed she began to look about her for 
work. A more hopeless field, judging from 
the human point of view, could hardly be 
imagined, but she would not be discouraged. 
She asked and received permission to hold a 
Bible class Sunday afternoons. That was a 
number of years‘ago. She is still living, and 
her class of twenty meets every Sunday after- 
noon, and from that class several have learned 
the way to the same faith which taught her 
how to win victory from what the world calls 
defeat. 

In a recent number of Forward is the story 
of another victory even more wonderful. Several 
years ago a Chinese woman brought a slave 
girl to the hospital of the Presbyterian mission 
in Canton. The girl was blind and growing 
lame, and her owner, fearing that she would 
become valueless, wanted the missionaries to 
cure her. 

The doctors, after an examination, reported 
that not only was the blindness incurable, but 
that it would be necessary to amputate a leg. 
The owner, on learning this, promptly aban- 
doned her helpless property, leaving the slave 
upon the hands of the mission. 


ay 





The amputation was successfully performed, | 
and when the girl was well again, the mis- | 


sionaries gave her light work to do about the 
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place. But the poor cripple’s troubles were 
not yet over. She developed leprosy, and as 
required by the law, had to be sent to a leper 
settlement. 

Blind, a cripple, a leper! Yet there is one 
more thing to be told of her. During her life 
at the hospital she had learned of God, and 
when for the last time she passed through those 
friendly doors to go to the darkness and horror 
of the leper settlement, she went a Christian. 

In two years that blind cripple had built up 
a band of Christians in the leper settlement, 
and other leper villages were sending to ask 
about the wonderful good news that could bring 
joy even to outcasts. In five years a church 
had grown out of her work, and now a hospital 
is being planned. That poor, crippled, outcast 
life is to-day a center of joy and service. 

It is the old, old lesson that human hearts 
are always learning and yet have never wholly 
learned—that no life is so poor, so miserable, 
so helpless or hopeless that it may not be trans- 
formed by the power of God into a life of glad- 
ness and blessing. 


AN UNEXPECTED SANTA CLAUS. 


he Salvation Army makes a special effort at 
- Christmas-time to look after the happiness 

of the children of the poorer parts of the 
great cities, and to bring something of the season’s 
rejoicing into the homes of the tenement districts. 
In Frank Leslie’s Monthly Mrs. Maud Ballington 
Booth describes a visit to one of these hémes: 


On Christmas eve, when the work of distribution 
was nearly over, the officer in charge of that duty 
for the aaet part of New York climbed up the 
gloomy stairs of a great tenement and knocked at 
a rear door. A child’s voice answered, “Wait a 
minute, please.” 

In a few moments the door was opened, and in 
the light stood a lovely child. She was about six 
years old, and clad in a little white night-dress, 
with the halo of her golden curls she looked like 
an angel. In the bedroom were two other little 
ones, a boy about four and a baby, whom the little 
gin! tucked in again vag? tenderly after dressin 

er brother, with the instructions, “You mus 
keep covered up, baby, dear.” Then she returned 
to talk with the visitor. 

The mother, it seemed, was out trying to collect 
some money which was due her for work. Did 
the child know about Santa Claus? Oh, yes, she 
knew all about him, only mother said he would 
not call at their house this year. There was 
neither food nor fuel in the house, but it was 
serupulously clean, and the children’s clothing 
was threadbare and much patched. 

Waxing confidential on the subject of Santa 
Claus, the little girl added, “Johnnie and 1 have 
been listening, and we thought we heard him 
whistling down the chimney, didn’t we, Johnnie?” 
Johnnie, tape -eren and wide-awake by now, 
assented. Then the visitor announced that Santa 
Claus’s wagon was down below in the street. On 
being asked if she would like a doll could such a 
treasure be found in the wonderful wagon, her 
little face lighted up, with joy, and she cried 
impetuously, so hg but immediately checkin 
herself, she added, “No, thank you, ma’am. 
think I'am too old, but baby would like it.” 

It was a glowing scene when parcel after parcel 
was piled up on the table, and the children, joined 
even by the baby, danced in an expectancy of 
delight. It was a happy Christmas, after all, and 
the father in his prison cell heard the echo of it 
afterward. He has been at home now for some 
time, and the little family are prosperous once 
more. 
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HE GOT THE WRONG PARCEL. 


he schooner Margaret had been cruising up 
Fi the coast of Labrador, selling salt to the 

fishing settlements, and had finally put in 
at a far northern native village. Many of the 
people hastened to go on board, so encased and 
“bundled up” in furs that the sailors could hardly 
tell one from another. One of the number, a young 
man, sat about with such a depressed air that the 
sailors began to speculate on the cause. 


They all agreed that he was the most disconso- 
late-looking individual they had ever seen; for 
days they wondered what the matter was. Each 
one of them guessed, but all guessed wrong. 
They found out the sad story from a trader who 
visited them—a man who could speak the native 
dialect. 

“Bill,” said the captain to this trader, “there’s 
a fellow sitting over there in the lee of the rail 
who is the sorrowfullest-looking human being I’ve 
ever seen. Weall want to know what’s the matter 
with him. Find out, will you?” 

Ihe trader was obliging, and for half an hour 
he jabbered back and forth with the native; and 
goenetonaly, Bill smiled, and once or twice he 
laughed. At last he came back to us. 

“It’s quite a story,” he said. “This young man 
was in love with a girl, but her father was set 
against the marriage. In that situation it is a 
common practice round here to steal the girl. 
Most all marriages here mean a seizure and 
abduction of the bride, and so this young man 
prepared to run off with his sweetheart, no matter 
whether her family was willing or not. 

“He got an outfit of dogs and sleds which cost 
him a good deal of money, and one night he went 
to her hut and crept in. He didn’t want her to 
ery out, so he stuffed something in her mouth and 
tied her up with ropes until she and her furs 
looked like a bag of meal. Then he tied her on to 
the sleds and, rejoicing at his success, drove all 
night to get away from her father. 

“When daylight came he stopped, untied the 
ropes and pulled the fur hood back from her face. 
And then came the sad part of the story. It 
wasn’t the girl at all that he had stolen—it was 
the old man!” 
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THE VOICE OF THE MACHINE. 
machinery company in Boston has recently 
A had an interesting experience in truly mod- 
ern methods of conducting the technical 
part of its business. It had sold a large and 
expensive machine to a factory in Canada. At 
the time it was shipped the company sent a 
skilled machinist to see that it was properly set 
up and put in good running order. The machine 
reached its destination in safety, but the work- 
man was taken with a serious illness and was 
obliged to return. 
The superintendent of the factory, knowing that 
if the machine could be made run at once it 
would save hundreds of dollars in the factory 


~y the machine up with- 
h erecting it so that it 





| expenses, endeavored to 
id. He sueceeded 


|out a 
| looked all right, but something was wrong; it did 





— run smoothly, and gave out a curious, rasping 
noise. 

The manufacturers were in Gospel ; every hour 
was valuable, and it would take days before an 
— could reach them. 

inally they decided to consult the Boston 
machinery rye ge! over the telephone, called 
them up and told them that the machine refused 
to omy smoothly, and that it was making a curious 
noise. 

“Something is the matter with the way you have 
set it up,” came the answer. “But wait a minute. 
Are you telephoning froni your factory?” 

“ les. » 


“Well, extend your wires into the room where 

the machine is running. Our expert is here, and 
we’ll have him listen to it.” 
The skilled machinist of the 
Boston a yA directed in what positions the 
receiver of the telephone should be placed. Sud- 
denly his ear caught the sound which came from 
the seat of the trouble. In a few seconds he had 
told the Canadian company the mistake that had 
been made in assembling the machine, and in a 
few minutes more the change had been made 
which caused everything to run smoothly. 


This was done. 
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t trips o’er the pebbles 

In tinkles and trebles ; 

It slides and it glides in its fetterless glee ; 
It doubles 
And bubbles ; 
It rimples 
And dimples ; 

And so it goes racing adown to the sea. 


By lowland and highland, 
By marshland and island, 
Its course from its souree is the course of the 
free ; 
It hurries 
And scurries 
Through noonshine 
And moonshine, 
And ever goes singing adown to the sea. 


We cry to it,—“Rover, 
Give over! give over!” 
No heed in its speed does it pay you or me; 
But leaping, 
Unsleeping, 
It dances 
And glances, 
Until it finds rest on the breast of the sea. 
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AN EASY VICTIM. 


r. Rundlett lowered his newspaper and 
spoke over the top. “I have contributed 


to your fresh-air funds, free-ice funds, 


sick-baby funds and pure-milk stations, but I} un the Boor impatiently 
on 5 yvatiently. 


must say that if I had been consulted, which I was 
not, I should have drawn the line at taking strange 
children into our home.” 

“Not children,” Mrs. Rundlett corrected. “A 
child.” 


1 . 

“I draw the line, too, at walking the floor with 
it a, he continued, with some heat. 

“She is seven years old,” Mrs. Rundlett quietly 
remarked. 

This was not the comforting assurance that 
might have been expected. 

“The very age for plunder,” said Mr. Rundlett, 
gloomily. “There won’t a flower left in the 
garden or any fruit on the trees.” 

“She seemed a very quiet little thin 
saw her yesterday 
“Her mother said she was good. 

Mr, Rundlett smiled pityingly at this. “Don’t 
you know that foreigners think no amount of 
earthly glory can approach that of ‘doing’ a 
Yankee?” 

“Her eyes are dark and she has very pretty, 
smooth brown hair,” said Mrs. Rundlett, with 
apparent innocence. 

‘or an instant Mr. Rundlett wavered. His 
wife’s eyes were brown, and he had a weakness 
for sleek heads. But he soon recovered himself. 

“T know them at seven,” he said, darkly. Then, 
after vainly waiting for his wife to say something, 
he said there was just one thing: that child must 
be kept away from him. 

This was at breakfast. When Rundlett came 
back in the afternoon Mrs. Rundlett was not in. 
~ had been called to a neighbor’s, the maid 
said. 

“The little girl is in the library, sir,” she added. 

Rundlett bounded into the library, expecting to 
eatch the child “messing’’ with his things. She 
was reading, but she got up politely when he 
entered. 

— told me to stay here. She gave me this 
00 


when I 


in town,” said Mrs. Rundlett. 


” 


- 


The child’s voice was small and sweet, and 
Rundlett said afterward that it was the first thin 
that impressed him in her favor. When she hac 
finished speaking she sat down and began to read. 
She was a pale little thing. Looked peaked, 
Rundlett thought, and wondered vaguely if chil- 
dren like that fared poorly—or was it all talk? 
He hoped his wife had given her something sub- 
stantial for luncheon. 

Presently Rundlett noticed that the child’s book 
was closed, and her hands were crossed on it. 
She sighed once, Gooey, and Rundlett wondered 
what kept his wife. The least she could do would 
4 to make the child happy after she had got her 

ere, 

“Lonesome?” he questioned. 

“A little.” 

“Why don’t you come over here?” Rundlett 
said, most unexpectedly to himself. 

The child rose and took a step toward him. 

“She said I wasn’t to bother you. Am I troubling 


uu 

Rundlett shook his head. He was deeply 
wounded. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said the child, but without advancing. 
“She told me.” 

“What else did she ae 

“That you wasn’t ’customed to little girls, and I 
must be very, very careful —” 

“Or I'd bite?” 

“She didn’t say that,” said the child, in her soft, 
serious voice. 

The little girl moved slowly forward, studying 
Rundlett’s face all the time. “If you really think 
you'd like to have me —” she began. 

Rundlett put down his book, and opened his 


rms. 

A smile broke over the little girl’s face, but still 
she stood where she was, a timid but valiant 
figure. Then, greatly to the surprise of both, 
Rundlett swooped down and gathered her close. 
A moment later she looked up shyly. 

“What is 


“My name is Isabel,” she said. 
yours?” 
Rundlett looked bewildered. “Mine is Uncle 


Dan 
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Charley,” he said, at last, and with some con- 
viction. " 
Later in the evening Mr. Rundlett told Mrs. 


Rundlett that children took to him naturally. 
“They know who really likes them,” he said, and 
Mrs. Rundlett smiled softly. 
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HIS SUSPICIONS WERE CONFIRMED. 
‘¢ 7 ’ve lived thirty-three year with Ezry Haines,” 
| Mrs. Haines began, in a tone that promised 
entertainment, “and I never saw him put 
out or flustrated on any occasion. Fire, floods 
and famine never stir him a mite. He feels it, 
mind you, as deep as anybody, for Ezry isn’t hard, 
but you’d never know it.” 


“Have you ever seen him shaken, Mrs. Haines?” 
the minister asked, interestedly. 

“Well, yes,” admitted Mrs. Haines, “I’ve seen 
him a leetle mite rattled once. That was last 
month at the county fair, and I said to myself,— 
for a minute only,—‘Ezry isn’t the man he used to 

. Then I saw that I was aoe 

“TI guess it won’t do any harm to tell you about 
it,” Mrs. Haines continued, with friendly inflec- 
tion. “You may as well know the ins an’ outs of 
your congregation first as last. 

“It was at the county fair, as I just said, and 
Ezry and I went into one o’ those side-shows 
where a man was doing sleight-o’-hand tricks. 
No use talking,” with a reminiscent smile, “that 
man did some wonderful things ; all tricks, mebbe, 
though when he took a baby’s boot out o’ old Miss 
Haskins’ pocket that wouldn’t have a child within 
gunshot of her, it did look as though there was 
something more in it. 

“By ‘nr’ M he asked if some man wouldn’t come 
up on the a. Our Ruth nudged her father 
and said, ‘You go,’ and so Ezry went. 

“The man took yards and yards of ribbon out 
of Ezry’s pockets, and more handkerchiefs from 
round his neck than there ever was at one time in 
the store at the Corners. Ezry never turned a 
hair. You’d have supposed he grew crops of 
handkerchiefs under his coat collar regular. 

“I. guess it kind o’ nettled the man to see him 
take it all as calm as old Tilly, and prety soon he 
4 put on steam and took three rabbits and a 
nen Out o’ Ezry’s beard, one after another. 

“Folks jest hollered, and for a minute I thought 
Ezry was going to pieces. But he didn’t, as I 


told we. 
« «Well, well,’ he said, looking at the rabbits and 
the hen, ‘I’ve kind 0’ suspected they was there for 


some time back.’ ” 
W air entered the intelligence office the 
manager’s desk was vacant. Half a 


dozen girls and women, says the Chicago News, 
were seated in chairs, evidently waiting for her 
return. 


“I want a cook,” announced the imperious 
young woman, after gazing about her for a 
moment. 

Nobody spoke or manifested any particular 
interest. 

“Who is in charge here?” demanded the young 
woman. 

After a long pause a faded blonde, sitting in a 
far corner of the room, said, “The lady iss not in 
now, but she koms back pooty qvick, I Kess.” 

The young woman frowned, and tapped her foot 


Gay ¢ 


ih 


IN SEARCH OF A COOK. 


hen the young woman with the imperious 


“Isn't there any one to attend to me?” she 
asked. 

No one answered, and the young woman frowned 
again and then surveyed the gathering. 

“Can you cook?” she asked abruptly of a woman 
who sat near the desk. 

The person addressed opened her cloak and 
unloosened a pearl and gold lorgnette from the 
bosom of a lace-trimmed, lilae silk waist. After 
examining the young woman with mild curiosity 
through the shriveling medium of her glasses, she 
said in cool, even tones: 

“No, Lam afraid I cannot. Can you?” 

The imperious young woman colored slightly. 

“a g your pardon,” she said. 

“Don’t apologize,” said the other, smilingly. 
“We are all likely to make mistakes. Before you 
told us what Ya wanted I really had an idea that 
you were looking for a place.” 


& 


a 


WHEN BILL WENT “BANG!” 


deas of the proper time to put on mourning 
| take a wide range, from that of the woman 

who donned funereal black before her husband 
died, “so poor John would get used to it,” to that 
of the woman who thought it would be all right 
to wait until her new blue suit “had had a fair 
chance.” Tit-Bits records another way of gaging 
the proprieties. The occasion, it says, was the 
opening meeting of an English football club. 


The first match for the season being under dis- 
cussion, a member proposed that at that game the 
players should wear black bands on their Jerseys, 
out of respect for a certain Bill B., a popular 
member of the club who had died some time 
before. 

“IT don’t see as that’s necessary,” objected 
another of the footballers, “seein’ as ’ow owd. Bill 
has been dead this eight months. If we'd done it 
at the time there’d ’a’ been some sense in it.” 

“I know’ all about that,” argued the proposer, 
“but it’s like this ’ere. The ball we played with 
all last eyo was blew up with Bill’s own breath, 
and while we’d got that, we none of us looked on 
Bill as bein’ really gone like; but the ball got 
busted at practice last night, and bang went poor 
owd Bill, so to speak. That’s ’ow the matter 
stands; so I says, ‘ands up, them as votes for 
black bands and a new ball.’ 


eo & 


NURTURING A CHEERFUL SPIRIT. 


ucky was the patient in Cedarville who could 
y secure the services of “Aunty” Bond as his 
nurse, but he must make up his mind that 
while all his wants would receive due attention 
and he would have a fair amount of coddling, 
there were some things in which he could not 
count on having his own way. 


“Now you just take that look off your face, 
won't ogo she half-coaxed, half-commanded a 
man who was recovering from pneumonia. “You 
aren’t half as sick as you were a month ago; let 
your thoughts dwell on that, and let ‘em dwell on 

his: There’s lots o’ folks outdoors a-falling from 

the tops o’ buildings and a run into and 
over by automobiles and contraptions of all sorts, 
besides those that are yielding to temptation o’ 
various kinds and being sent to jail, and then to 
states prison. And while all these dreadful things 
are going on outside, what is happening to you? 
You are getting well at home, in peace and plenty, 
and what’s more, in as handsome a walnut bed- 
stead as there is in all Cedarville! 

“You let your mind dwell on these things a 
minute and then you turn over and go to sleep.” 
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MOLLIE’S BUTTERFLIES. 


By Ida Kenniston. 
66 ow is my Mollie girl to-day?’’ asked 

H Aunt Helen, as she came in one 

sunny, windy winter day. 

Mollie was in the big rocking-chair, made all 
comfortable with pillows and blankets. She 
was wearing the pretty pink kimono that mama 
had made for her as soon as Mollie was able to 
sit up a little while each day. Now she could 
sit up for three hours every day, and once she 
had even walked across the room, holding 
mama’s hand, ‘‘just to see if she could, ”’ 

The doctor said she was doing finely, and told 
her to hurry up and get well, soas to have rosy 
cheeks again to match the new kimono. 

“© aunty, I’m so glad to see you!’’ said 

the little girl, stro- 
king the soft fur 
of aunty’s muff. 
‘*You seem so kind 
of fresh and out- 
doorsy.’’ 

‘Well, Mollie, 
I’m going to stay 
and be indoorsy a 
while,’’ said aunty. 
**Grandma told me 


to tell you that her aoe: 


biggest geranium is 
almost ready to vj 
blossom, and that 
she can see the 
color peeping out 
of the buds now. 
She is going to send 
them to you just y 
as soon as they’re ; 
open, you know.”’ 

**T s’pose it is so 
nice and warm in 


grandma’s house 
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glass vase, and set them on the little table. 
‘Why, aunty, 

sweet peas I dreamed of! 

them,’’ said Mollie. 


I can almost smell 


Then aunty made more of the dainty flowers, | teacher. 


this time with no stems. 


to each one, and fastened the sweet peas to a | 
chair, as the butterflies had been fastened the | 


day before. The chair was placed near the} 
register, and the sweet peas waved about and 
fluttered up and down like dancing blossoms. 


They were a pretty sight, and Mollie enjoyed | tooth! And you haven’t even seen it! 
After a while she begged | just a minute and I’ll get it for you.”” And 


watching them. 


SS S77 — 


with a twisted bit of green paper. Aunt Helen | grown-up folks, but so real and heavy to little | 
put a dozen of the pretty flowers into a slender 


they’re just ’zactly like the | 
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ones. 


‘*Miss Carey will be sorry for me,’’ thought 


poor Violet. ‘‘I’ll tell her first as soon as I 
get to school.’’ 


Now Miss Carey was the nicest kind of a 
Sometimes she could find a way out 
She tied a silk thread | of troubles when even mothers had given up. 


NUTS TO CRACK, 


1, ADDITIONS. 


Add a letter and change a stamp to a coin; a 
a girl’ s 
a pony to cells; to abide to 


large vessel to a sign; a knot to duration: 
name to a small line; 
a tree ; a weapon to an oily substance ; 


mixture ; 


a tree toa 
practical skill to a place of trade ; 
nickname to a she ‘ll; a farming implement to a 
dwelling; an animal to bulk; having power to an 
| easy walk; a flower to a ruler. 


It was a very sad, tear-stained little face that | 


Violet lifted to Miss Carey. 
got a loose tooth,’’ she said. 


** Let me see it, dear,’’ said she, taking Violet | 
‘‘Why, Violet, it’s the cutest little 
Wait | 


on her lap. 


aunty to ‘‘let the butterflies play, too,’’ so| in an instant Miss Carey was holding it up in 


aunty brought out the butterflies again, and 
soon the butterflies and sweet peas were 


AS 
ie 
a 





her fingers. 


‘*Isn’t it cunning?’’ went on the teacher, | 


**O teacher ! I’ve | 


2. RIDDLE. 
Events to come I once was thought 
To know, in days of yore 
But in these later days I fear 
I’m nothing but a bore. 


3. BLANKS TWICE BEHEADED. 
John told me the 
and two blocks of ——. 

When Kate saw the spring ——, she soon 
ceased to ——, and with wonder cried 
Will joined in the —— and took off his 
knowing * ‘where he 

was . 
He had tried hard 























to ——, had given a 
a — that they might 
4 feel at —. 
 . : The man took the 
ia —., then climbed on 
the —— and looked 

over the —. 

| p There was no one 
to ——, they stayed 

out in the —, they 

were not very 

The child gave a 
— when she looked 
at the —, a real 
work of —. 

The fire in the — 
burned at a great 
— while their sup- 
per they —. 








4. PREFIX PUZZLE. 

Prefix something 
that most boys like, 
but that all composi- 
tors abhor, to ap- 
praise and ‘obtain a 
robber on the high 
seas; to you and me 
and have the name 
of a pope; to a plot 
of land and find a 
guide; to a rascal 





the plants don’t 
know it isn’t sum- 
mer,’’ said Mollie. 


**But when the flowers open they'll be so| nodding and dancing together as if they were | | opening her desk. 


s’prised to see all the snow outside.’ 

Then Mollie and aunty began to talk about 
the summer, how lovely it was to see all the 
green trees, and the daisies and buttercups in 
the grass, and to hear the birds singing. 

**And, O aunty, don’t you remember the lots 
and lots of butterflies we used to see when we 
rode over to Cousin Eva’s house? Wouldn’t it 
be nice if we could have some butterflies in the 
house in winter, same as grandma’s flowers ?’’ 

“‘l’m afraid the winter butterflies wouldn’t 
be quite happy,’’ said aunty. ‘*‘They would 
rather wait until the real outdoor summer comes, 
I’m sure.’’ 

Aunt Helen thought very hard for a minute; 
then she said, ‘‘But we might make some 
butterflies, even if they’re not real ones—and I 
think I know how to make them fly just a little, 
too.’’ 

Aunt Helen got some pretty tissue-paper, 
very thin, and of different colors—red, white, 
yellow and light green. She cut out some gay 
butterflies. ‘Then she took several pieces of 
very fine sewing silk, and tied one to each 
butterfly. Mollie was very much interested in 
the gay bits of paper, and tried to decide if the 
red butterflies or the yellow ones were the 
prettiest. 

‘*But I don’t see how you are going to make 
them fly, aunty.’’ 

Aunty went over to the big register. The 


heat was coming up very fast, for it was a cold | 


day outside, and papa had to keep a hot fire in 
the furnace, so that Mollie’s room might be 
warm and comfortable. 

Aunt Helen took the paper butterflies and 
tied one end of each silk thread to the back of 
achair. The butterflies all hung straight down. 
Aunty moved the chair very near to the register, 
and gave the butterflies a little toss into the 
middle of the hot air. 

Puff! Up they went, higher and higher, 
carried by the warm, rising air. They wavered 
about, now dropping a little, then going higher 
than ever, swaying about from side to side. 
Red and yellow and white and green, dancing 
up and down, they really seemed like a flock 
of gay butterflies hovering over a field of flowers. 

Mollie was delighted. It was certainly a 
pretty sight. She watched them for a while, 
until she fell asleep. She dreamed that she 
was lying in a hammock under the trees, and 


that a flock of butterflies were flying all about, | 


and that they soon turned into some bright 
blossoms of sweet peas and red geraniums, and 
dropped into her lap. 

The next day when Aunt Helen came, she 
brought some .more bits of tissue-paper—this 


time they were pink and blue and lavender and | 


crimson and white and purple. 

She cut out little petals of the colored paper, 
and with a few skilful touches made them into 
pretty blossoms. Then she fastened the blossoms 
to long green stems, made of tiny wire covered 








‘““WILD ANIMALS 


having lovely summer fun. Mollie told Aunt | 
Helen she always thought of the nicest things 
to do, and it was not half so hard to be sick 
when she came. 


———* -. 
VIOLET’S TOOTH. 


By Nellie R. Carroll. 


iolet was getting ready for school with 
tears in her eyes and distress in her 
heart. The family all looked troubled, 
too. And the cause of it was Violet’s tooth—a 
tiny tooth so loose that it was held in place 
only by a wee thread, but she could not get up 
the courage to have it taken out. 
Papa and mama had tried to buy the privi- 
lege of taking it out; they had offered a new 





| 


| HAVE KNOWN.” 


““T’ll wrap it up in this 
silver paper, and after it teaches us a lesson 
this morning you shall take it home in this 
little round box.’’ 

How interesting it seemed! Violet felt quite 
grand that her tooth was so important. 

After school began, Miss Carey held up the 
tiny tooth and told a funny story of the little 
white workers who live in a red prison, and 
how they want to get out and make room for 
bigger ones. 

At noon Violet hurried home with her little 
box, eager to tell how her tooth had ‘‘helped 
teach school. ’’ 

‘‘Why, why were you brave enough to let 
Miss Carey pull it out when you didn’t want 


| me to touch it?’’ said mama. 


doll-carriage and countless other things dear to | 


Violet’s heart, but she could not bear to even 
open her mouth. 

So she started off for school, a forlorn little 
figure with her burden of sorrow, so small to 


Violet looked puzzled. 

‘*Why, she did pull it out, didn’t she?’’ she 
said, slowly. ‘‘I never thought of that. Miss 
Carey said it was so cunning that I wanted to 
see it, and she got it, and I never thought that 
it was really out till now. Oh, how glad I 


| am!?? 


— i 








what it is?” 


A CURIOSITY. 


By Helen Leah Reed. 


knew a little boy, not very long ago, 
Who was as bright and happy as 







A 


any boy you know. 
He had only one fault, and you will all agree 
That from a fault like this a boy himself might free. 
“I wonder who is there, oh, see! now, why is this?” 
And "Oh, where are they going?” and “ Tell me 


Ah! “which” and “why” and “who” and “what” and “where” and “when,” 
We often wished that never need we hear those words again. 


H° seldom stopped to 
think; he aimost 
always knew 
The answers to the ques- 
tions that around the 
world he threw. 





To children seeking 
knowledge a quick reply we 
give, 

But answering what he asked was 

pouring water through a sieve. 


. ha you'll admit his fate 
was as sad as it was 
strange. 
Our eyes we hardly 
trusted, who slowly 





saw him change. 
More curious grew his 

head, stemlike his 

limbs, and hark! 
He was at last a mere 
interrogation-mark |! s 


and you have a ¢a- 
noe; to a piece of 
pasteboard and find 
an Adamite; to a 
cavity and obtain a small bird; toa garme nt worn 
by priests and have a Spanish coin. 


ORAWN BY MARIA L KIRK, 


5. CHANGED CENTRALS. 








The —— of bells Tot heard, and —— with fright. 
Swift o’er the they ——, the moon is bright. 
The small seemed to —— the hillside fair, 
And — odors filled the —— air. 


6. CHARADES. 
% 

The shopman to the lady said, 
‘’Tis a last trifle, that I know, 
Just a five-dollar bill or so. 

But if my first you cannot show 

He paused and shook his head 

II. 
My fost we carry ~~ with us 
yherever we may 
~ last is indispensab ile, 
8 every one must know; 
| whole doth often hold my first 
n many a gleaming row. 


7. INSERTIONS. 
Where, oh, where is my mother gone? 
yhere, oh, where is she? 
'Twixt two inte - ctions I see her stand; 
And a flourishing city is she. 


Now, where, oh, where is she gone age in? 
"Twixt two pre 0sitions, dear me! 

As a vegetable she grows on a vine. 
What a wonderful woman is she! 


And now she is off again, I see, 
She vanished before my eyes 

An excursion and the equator between, 
She’s a mineral highly prized. 





8. HOMONYMS, 


Words pronounced alike but spelled differently, 
| and have different meanings. 


We — that they hada —— —— at the Zoo. 

It was very dark, —— I did not ——, but John 
could — in the field. 

— that — forthe happy —. 

I caught —— of the —— for our new home. 

Find the —— of the package while you —. 

My mother’s —— —— my dress. 

I —— round by the —, and the others —— 
over. 

I —— the boy away withouta ——. 


9 ANAGRAMS, 
| 7 
|. If the --- -- -- the -------, be very care- 
| ful when you let it out, for it - viciously. 
I. 

-- -- ---- about one shows he is a -------- 
then the candidate is one. If he hasa ---- --- 
he will be elected. ~-- --- -- go before finding 
a more suitable man, -- -- ---- his principles 
insures his living up to them. 


, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 

1. 1. D, vie, eight—deviate. 2. Rig, May, réle— 
rigmarole. 

2. C rafts, D rafts, C asters, M asters, C harts, 
C lasses, C laws, C rags, C locks, D rugs, C arts, 
D arts, M arts, D rifts, C re sts, C ribs, ¢ logs. 

3. Elfin, elfish, elbow, ellipse. 

4. Polly, holly, dolly, folly; blower, slower, 
plower, flower; sandy, dandy, handy, candy; 
| mower, rower, sower, power. 

5. Ale, gale; host, ghost; lad, glad ; rind, grind ; 
lance, glance; race, grace; aunt, gaunt; rate, 
<¥ 





| Supe, a pear; advice, a vice; afraid, a 
| all, lay, a lay; abridge,a ridge ; afford, aford; 
account, a count; accord, a cord; abstain, a stain; 
| arrest, a rest. 

| J. Jean, Fan, Bell, Ruth, Lou (loo), 
| (carry), Sally, Nell (knell), Eve. 





Carrie 


a boy’s 


he had paid for the —— 
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J {of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
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You can Build It Yourself. we 
tell you how to do it in our new book, ‘‘ How 
to Make and Save Money with I Incu- 

bators and Brooders.’’ Full of good 
things. You save half the cost of your In- 
cubator. Book and know for yourself. 
CHANNON, SNOW & CO., Dept. 152, Quincy, Ill. 


MAKE YOUR MAR 



















CECPRE R NAME ..-s—— 2 
DO Sais Br ais nbs UoReN Tere Ere, 
PO PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO BT NEW HAVEN.CONN, 


Can You Draw This ? @, 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 













ederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an artist 
and cartoonist. Instruction individu al ena exactly 
adapted to your talent. 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


HAIR GROWTH 


Promoted by Shampoos of 


Cuticura 
Soap 


Jin. and light dress- 
‘gy ings of Cuti- 
cura, purest 

‘ and = sweetest 
of emollients and greatest of 
Skin Cures. This treatment 
allays itching irritations, re- 
moves crusts, scales, and dan- 
druff, destroys hair parasites, 
cleanses, purifies, and beautifies, 
and makes the hair grow upon 
a clean, sweet, healthy scalp 
when all else fails. 


QF 


It takes $20,000 worth of postage stamps to mail 


the Maule 


SEED 


catal e for 1905. It contains 152 large Pfs 
full of illustrations and descriptions o: 

best and newest things known in horti- 
culture. No gardener can afford to be without 
this book, which will be sent free to all sending 
me their address on a postal card. 


Wm. Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa. 














mixes and kneads 
bread thoroughly 
in Three Minutes. 
The hands do 


not touch the 


ert ae tees 


‘J 
Se Op 92 
Di Para 


| the resolutions of the zemstvos. 








Simple, Easy, Sanitary —does away with 
hand-kneading and makes Better Bread. 





Awarded GOLD MEDAL 
St. Louis Exposition, 1904, 





Price at All Hardware Stores $2.00 Each. 





Booklet C Free—To any lady sending 
in the names of two friends who should 
have a Bread Maker we send one set 
Measuring Spoons Free. 





Landers, Frary & Clark, NewBritain,Conn.,U.S.A. 





| viding modern defenses was begun 16 years ago, 
| and appropriations to the amount of $50,000,000 
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CURRENT EVENTS 








he Philippines.—The Philippine govern- 
ment bill passed the Senate December 16th 

by a vote of 44 to 25. 
promote the material development of the islands 
by empowering the island government to guar, 
antee the interest on the bonds of railroads that 
may be constructed, and also to incur a bonded 
indebtedness of $5,000,000 for internal improve- 


ments. The bill also authorizes municipaliti 
in the islands to incur debt for inprovene 


to the amount of five per cent. of their 
valuation, and it exempts from taxation all 
bonds issued by the Philippine government. 
Incidentally, it gives the civil governor of the 
Philippines the title of governor-general. 


& 

Sap soup from General Stossel, the oil 

sian commander at Port Arthur, published 
at St. Petersburg December 18th, tell the story 
of the Russian defense from November 20th, 
when the Japanese assault began, to December 
10th, on which day the Japanese, after losing, 
according to the Russian estimate, 22,000 men, 
secured the position on 203 Métre Hill, from 
which they were able to shell the Russian = 
in the harbor. The reports, which are resolfte 
and cheerful in tone, supply thrilling details 
of the fighting, but add little to what was before 
known. The Russian officer who got through 
with the despatches to Chifu reports that the 
garrison numbers 16,000 effective men, and 
8,000 are in the hospitals. a 


& 


TT Japanese, December 18th, captured 
the north fort of East Keekwan Mountain. 
Their sappers had driven shafts 40 feet under 
the parapet of the fort. In these, two tons of 
dynamite were exploded, after which the fort 
was taken in a fierce hand-to-hand fight. This 
is an important position, and opens the way 
for a general assault on the western half of th 

eastern ridges. - 


= 


* ecmees Reforms.—Privy Councilor Witte, 
president of the Russian ministerial council 
and chairman of the special committee appointed 
in 1902 to investigate the conditions of 
enterprise and the peasant laws, has 
mended the completion of the emancipation act 
of 1861 by ending the treatment of the peas- 
ants as a class apart, and giving them an equal 
chance with other elements in the population. 
He proposes to abolish practically the whole 
system of laws applicable to the peasants alone. 
The Tsar has made a disappointing reply to 
He announces 
his purpose to hand his full powers over to his 
son unimpaired, and declares that the source of 
all laws must remain with him.——Moscow 
was the scene of a revolutionary demonstration, 
December 18th, similar to that at St. Peters- 
burg a week earlier, except that the factory 
workmen did not participate. The rioters were 
repeatedly charged by mounted police, and many 
persons were hurt in the street-fighting. 


& 


rbitration Treaties with Great Britain 
and Italy have been signed at Washington 
by Secretary Hay and the ambassadors from 
those countries. A treaty with Spain will soon 
be added to the list, as the Spanish government/ 
has authorized its minister at Washington to4 
sign such an agreement. The conclusion of this 
treaty is a pleasing incident in the restoration 
of friendly relations between the two powers. 
& 


yee and Chile have signed a treaty of 
peace which promises to adjust certain long- 
open and difficult questions between the two 
countries. Bolivia abandons her pretension to 
a Pacific port and recognizes Chile’s right to the 
province of Antofagasta. Chile assumes the 
debts of Bolivia; promises to construct the rail- 
road line from Arica to La Paz, already in 
operation as far as Tacna, and to turn over the 
Bolivian section of it to Bolivia in 20 years; 
and gives a five per cent. guarantee up to the 
amount of $800,000 annually for the construc- 
tion of three other railroads. Chilean products, 
it is stipulated, shall have preferential rates 
over the line from Arica to La Paz. 

eacoast Defenses.—It appears from the 

report of General Mackenzie, chief engineer 
of the army, that the seacoast defenses of the 
United States are about 50 per cent. completed. 
Twenty-five of the principal harbors of the 
country now have a sufficient number of heavy 
| guns and mortars to repel the attack of any naval | 
force of ordinary strength. The work of pro- | 


will be necessary to complete it. 
fa 


he Peace Conference.—The Japanese | 
government has accepted the invitation of | 


the United States to a second peace conference. 
It does not find in the fact that Japan is at 


present engaged in war any sufficient reason | 


why it should not take part in the proposed 
conference, provided that the conference shall 


The bill is intended a 
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not take any action affecting the present conflict. 


100 Honduras, ete., album and big list, 


Showy 50%. Mill Stamp Co., So. End, Boston. 








Reduced Rates on Household Goods - Bae 
to or from Colorado, California, 3 | Ey 
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WaShington and Oregon. Write & 
Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington 8t., Chicago: 


EW POULTRY CATALOGUE 





Ae oy Its sthe Seccbock ver plished. 7 
how to care for and MAKE BIC MONEY with “ 
try. Worth $26 toanyone- Send 5c. for mailing. 





JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 67 Freeport, Ills. 


hatches chickens ata lively rate—live 
chickens, too—that live and fre" 
into money. Our catalogue tel 
“Gem” features no other —_— 
has. Write for copy—it is free, 
GEM INCUBATOR co, 
Box Q. Dayton, Ohio. 










Boys and Girls 


A liberal commission to you for selling 
PULVER’s Cocoa among friends. Write 
for free sample and iustructions to ... 


PULVER’S, 49 Platt St., Rochester, N. Y. 





SHOEMAKER’S BOOK 
o POULTRY 


nac p-4 | ap Sontetes 224 
pe —— colored platesof 
Fow! oe trueto ite. ienlioal all about Naichona, 

how to ~ them. 
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RIPANS TABULES are the beet dys- 
ever made. A hun- 
millions of them have been sold 
year. Consti; 
pure, | headache. bad 
, sore throat and every ess 
fro disordered h 
cured by Ri Tab- 
ef 
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The Wooden Hen 


and 200 eggs will start you ina 
pleasing and profitable business 
raising poultry. Hundreds of 
men and women make good 
money raising chicks for early 
market. Why not you? Write 
$1 2.80 for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 








The New Card yi eto A Likes It. 


A game of Teal worth—a novelt learn, very 
fascin: ; lots of fun_and enjoyment for Young 
number of pereos can play. 


ing ga e better you will 
like it. Price 50c. Gil 


ame; the more ee. 
a, At your dealer 
or post-paid from the publi: 








| GEO. B. DOAN & COMPANY, 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 











If you want to get the as 
biggest returns for a 
your labor and. 
i} your ground, 
x ee, «you can’t afford 
os Y to plantanything but 














—the standard after 49 years’ 

test. They always produce 

the largest and surest 

crops. All dealers sell 

them. Our 1905 
Seed Annual 

free on request. 


DO. M. Ferry & Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 












| Cared to o Stay Cured. No medicines 
Faller P. Harold Haye Hayes, art tb a 


MON EY. in POULTRY” 
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1f-Lighting Pocket Lamp. 
Size of pencil, takes place ker- 
osene lamps, candies and 


hes pid e _ 
ing’ 's believing. Send stamp 
Agents wanted. 


PREMIER MFG. CO., 
Dept.18. 32 PARK PL., NEW YORK. 
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© finest line of venicios 
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ory 
a Pian, and peeatess for two years. te. 
The Ohto Oarriage ite. Oc. GH, O. Phe! Pres.) 
Station 259, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





X-RAY 
| Stove! Polish 


Ask ‘Trade-Mark, 





pet Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 

fori. @ as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 
; RICINAL Powdered Stove 

Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and — 2 


Not Burn Off. 


Sample sent tf you 
LAMONT, CORLISS & €O., Agts., 7 


address . 
Hadson St., New Yorn, 
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When a 
Tooth Aches 


‘ou don’t want to hunt aremed 
Ben it’s ae he Gum and Reop it fr 
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warts—lic 
” The! ‘Arch of Pearls,” gen to an address, 
Hetty Ghar *oanefe a Sot 





C. 8. DENT & CO., 51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 















This Electric Light 1s 
always ready for use, a 
pressure upon a button . 
producing the desired re- 
sult. It is useful about the 
house, farm, stable or barn, 
or wherever a temporary 
light only is required. No 
chemical or matches are 
needed. 





Vest Pocket Electric Light. 





It is enclosed in a polished nickel- sein’ case. Every 
Light is absolutely guaranteed. The light is aenees through 
the use of an improved dry battery. 
hausted a new one can be obtained of us for 30 cents, post-paid. 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 35 cents 
extra, postage included. Price $1.50, post-paid. 
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When this battery is ex- 





Fine Set of Table 


evenings. 
2 Posts, 3 Balls and full Instructions. 


just half price. 
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The game of Table Tennis has met with a large demand. 
adapted for the entertainment of the home circle during the long winter 
We offer a Set of unusual value. 


sized dining-table, and is equally fascinating to both player and spectator. 


For the next 60 days we will send one Set to any address for 50c., post-paid — 
Postage-stamps will be accepted for this offer. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tennis. Special Price. 


It is especially 


This consists of 2 Bats, 1 Net, 
May be played upon any ordinary- 
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STAM Sheets on a) roval 0% cor Agts. w  Delien 
. JENKINS, 1224 N. Pharles Si ect, ‘paitimore, med. | 





Send for this 


Small news —s 
Moneysaver. Print forot a pr 
Typeset easy, printed rules my 








30 DAYS FREE. 








to . Perfect 
g poultry boo! b Who Knows, 
J. w. MILLER CO., Box 99, Freeport, iis. 


GOOD INCOMES FOR ALL. 


25 to 30 cent. commission to get | 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees, Spices, Extracts and Ba- 
king Powder. Beautiful Presents | 







A and Coupons with every purchase. 


For ~*~ atten- 


tion addr: ess Mr. Y. e of 
TH GRKAT AMERICAN Te COMPANY, 
P. O.Rex 289, 81-33 Vesey St., New York. 


' HaroKnoces SroEs Zi 
150 FoR Boys. 7) 
WEAR oa 


your dealer cognot supply you send price with size and 25 
ro ra delivery and vp +. return mail 
Se RICE & HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Reta: Mass. 
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FREE TRIAL 





Century Incubators 
{ And Brooders. 


Guaranteed to hatch every 
fertile egg. Write for terms 
and free catalogue. Address, 


CENTURY MFG. CO., Dept. 231, East St. Louis, IIL 

















Young men who are starting out in life 
should realize the opportunities that are open 
them to become professional men, instead 
of mere routine workers. The young mechanical 
and electrical engineers graduated by the Ameri- 
ean School of Correspondence, at Armour Insti- 
tute of Technology, earn from $1,800 to $2,500 per 
year, and are in demand. Engineers of ex- 

perience earn $5,000 to $10,000 per year. 

Many do not know the dignity and importance 
of this work—they connect the word “ engineer” 
with coal smoke and overalls. The above young 
man represents our type of engineer in his work- 
ing clothes. 

An engineer is one who engineers—lays out the 
plans — makes the calculations— works out the 
details in advance —and does the head-work— 
directs and supervises. Engineers are the gener- 
als and captains of production and exchange. 

Parents can do their boys no greater 
service than to put them in the way of 
getting an engineering education. The 
American School of Correspondence 
furnishes a technical education, from 
lessons laid out by as able professors, 
engineers and technical experts as there 
are in the country, and examinations 
are supervised by the professors of 
| & great resident engineering school. 
The professions for which there 

is the greatest demand are, Elec- 
trical Engineering, Mechanical 
Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Architecture, Me- 
chanical Drawing. In wri- 
ting state in which subject 
5 you are interested. 

For full particulars and 
free booklet, giving sy- 
nopsis of courses, write to 
















ae PagE MR. J. F. MILLER, 
Main Building, DIRECTOR, 8321 ARMOUR 
Armour Institute. AVE., CHICAGO. 








Mention Youth’s Companion. 





Knit from yarn spun of four euete 
of finest combed Egyptian lisle. Other 
25c. hosiery has but 1- or 2-thread yarn. 

Misses’ and Boys’, single or double 
knees, fine or Derby ribi medium or heavy. 
Sizes é fo10. Black or tan. 

en’s Half-Hose, medium or heavy. 
Black tan, pearl, me ahogany, tourist and 
Cadet blue. Sizes 9 

Women’s iene, medfam weight. 

8tol0. Black or tan. 


If dealer won’t supply Y K M send 25e. 
for sample pair, or $1.50 for six pairs (one 
or assorted colors. DELIVERY FREE. 


Write for booklet,“ The Reasons Why” 
YK Mis superior. 


YORK KNITTING MILLS, 
Main Street, York, Pa. 


Sizes 
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Print Pans do" own cards, a Se. 


Writetomna ers or catased esses eee: | 














NATURE @ SCIENCE 











A Gigantic Rose-Bush.—In the Botan 
Gardens at Kew there is a rose-bush 0 
- | of whose shoots has a length of 50 feet. Planted 
in the central bed of the ‘‘Succulent House,’’ 
it has grown up to and along the roof, and. out 
through a ventilator shaft into the open air. 
It belongs to a Burmese species named th 
| Rosa gigantea, which is a very striking oni 
}in the forests covering the Shan hills. 
although no difficulty has been experienced in 
germinating the seeds and developing the plants 
fat Kew, and although their growth has been 
so extraordinary, the transplanted Burmese 
roses have never produced a single flower in 
English air. 





| het Heating with Kryptol.—A 
recent German invention is a granular | 
| powder called kryptol, a mixture of graphite, | 
carborundum and clay, intended to facilitate 
electric heating. It operates through its resist- 
ance to an electric cur- | 
rent, whereby it may 
heated to any desi 
temperature without 
ing consumed. An in- | 
teresting illustration of 
its application is a cook- 
ing-stove which consists 
of a table having an | 
earthenware top, on 
which kryptol is laid 
about an inch thick. 
An electric current is 
sent through the powder, which becomes incan- 
descent. The degree of temperature may be 
| varied both by the strength of the current and 
by the use of coarser or finer grains of kryptol. 
The heat is less intense with the finer grains. 
Kryptol may also be used in radiators for 
heating rooms. . 


& 








ast Photographing.—An Italian inventor, 

Luciano Butti, is credited with having 
produced a photographic apparatus with a film 
|so sensitive that it will record 2,000 separate 
|impressions per second. This should possess | 
|much value for scientific purposes, since even 
| the motions of an insect’s wings might be made 
apparent by a series of biographic pictures 
taken with such extreme rapidity. At present, 
| however, the new film is said to be so costly 
that the expense of using it, reckoning by the 
time of exposure, is ay! per second. | 
| gtetge Dogs. _The New York Zéological 

Park possesses an animal new to science, | 
to which, says the Scientific American, the | 
name of ‘‘white raccoon dog,’’ or Nyctereutes | 
albus, has been given. It was brought from 
northern Japan, and is 


believed to be the only Se a 
specimen of its kind in “S a \ 





Sa 
captivity. It is a little + i? .\ 
more than 27 inches long Ww, Ss ) 

to the end of the tail, =§ yy SAR) 
and is covered with white — ig) eg whip! hoe 


hair resembling that of - 
a spitz-dog. It has the facial expression of 
a raccoon. In Japan it is called the white 
fox. An animal not unlike it is also found in 
|northern China. It is of a gentle disposition, | 
and takes kindly to its keepers. 
t be-wee- Bananas.—It is generally known | 

that bananas are shipped while yet green | 
and unripe, but few persons are aware of the 
careful and elaborate time calculations required | 
in setting out the plants and cutting off the 
fruit in order to insure the arrival of the bananas 
in proper condition at their destination. When 
a plantation is begun, the young plants are set 
out at certain intervals, so that they will pro- 
duce at regular prefixed times during the year. 
A certain number of days before the arrival of 
a steamer the green fruit is cut, and a close 
calculation of the time that will be consumed 
in the voyage must always be made, else the 
| bananas will be spoiled. Fruit steamers carry 
steam-heating apparatus to insure a uniform 
temperature throughout the voyage. ‘The ri- 
pening is calculated to occur only after the fruit 
has reached the retail dealer. 

enezuelan Alligators.—Consul Pluma- 

cher at Maracaibo reports that untold 
numbers of alligators of all sizes swarm in the 
lakes, lagoons and rivers of Venezuela. He 
has himself seen thousands of them of large size 
on the banks of the Rio de Oro and the Rio 
Tarra, where they deposit their eggs on the 
sand-banks. He thinks that there are com- 
mercial possibilities in hunting them, for their 
oil, as well as their skins, commands a good price 
in the market. is 








he Fragrance of ‘“Yaguas.’’—Many 

smokers are probably unaware that a part 
| of the fragrance of Havana cigars is imparted 
by the wrappings called ‘‘yaguas,’’ in which 
they are rolled. A yagua is the thin, netlike 
covering found on the leaves growing round 
| the fruit of the yagua palm, and is large enough 
| to wrap a bundle of 15 or 20 cigars. So highly 
|are yaguas esteemed that a recent Cuban law 





prohibits the exportation of them. 
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Stamps on approval. 504 
| mission. FRED G 3 Brook Street, Louis 


. JONES, 201 


Old Civil War Revenues, 17 cents. | 
com- 
le, Ky. 
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taught thoroughly. Institution established 1874. 
@orsed by officials Railrouds and W. U. Tel. Co. 
Entire cost, tuition (talegeashy and ty 
room, 6 months’ course, $59. Can 
instruction also given. talogue K 


weet: 


Positions secured, 
board and 
educed, Howe 


free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE ‘OF TELEGRAPHY, Valparaiso, Ind 


En- 









Leather Tip, London Toe, 2} to 5, 
sent post-paid on receipt of $1.50. 
boot 








500 BARGAINS in shoes; also a Premium 
which pomneen a liberal Gash Bonus on 
Capital "] Dexter Shoe Mfg. Co. 
$600,000 


Est’a 
1580, 


Shoes at Factory Prices. 

This Ladies’ Viel Kid Boot, Lace or Button, Patent 
orkkEk, 
any $3 

sold. Our make, we therefore guarantee the fit, 
styleand wear and will refund money ifunsatisfactory. 
FREE—Our catalogue with exact illustrations 7 
Ticket 
urchases, 
pt. C 
143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 













Table Refinement. 


To —* 
insure 
aquiet 4 
table 
service € 
use f 


‘Knitted 
Table 


Send 


| Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. 
Inquire of First- Class Dry 
toods House. 


















SEE HOW EASY 


it is to make fancy 
Jell-O, America’s 
most Popular Dessert, is 
used. Received Highest 
Award, Gold Medal, 
St. Louis Exposition, 
1904. Six choice flavors: 
Lemon, 
berry, Raspberry, Choco 

late and Cherry. 10¢. per package; at all 
1 tried Jert-O ICI 


desserts 


when 


Orange, Straw- 


groce 


| For ‘ Have you 
adding. F for making Ice Cream? All ingredients in t 
ree package. Four kinds: Chocolate, Vanilla, Stra 
Booklet. berry and Unflavored. At grox , 2 packages 25 


rs 


CREAM Powpt 


he 


w 


x. 


Send for new Ilustrated Book of Recipes. 


Tue Genesee Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N 
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Elgin Watches. 





is the minute hand on an Ped 


EKLGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin Watch is fully guaranteed. 
‘*Timemakers and Timekeepers,” 
trated history of the watch, sent free upon request to 


ELGIN NATIONAL WaTcH Co., ELGin, 









(if: 


ST 3 


All jewelers have 
an illus- 


fur. 
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A Home Treasure 


For safely and thoroughly 
washing fine fabrics, as 
well as daily use in toilet 
and bath, we commend 
Wool Soap. It floats, is 
white and pure. Try it. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
U.S.A 


Wool Soa 


Absolutely Pure 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages eaeh week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. | 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
whieh shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY_MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








AVOIDING INFECTION. 


LTHOUGH the germ theory of 
Yuu disease is now pretty well under- 
stood by everybody, and all know 
the necessity of avoiding the 
microbes of typhoid fever, diph- 
theria and the like,—indeed, some 
timid souls are so fearful of germs 
as almost to be monomaniacs on 
the subject,—yet there is still much popular igno- 
rance of how diseases are spread. 

Not all germ-diseases are spread in the same 
way. In some the poison is given off by the skin, 
in others by the breath, in others again by the 
excretions, and in still others perhaps by two or 
more of these ways. 

All possible pains should be taken to destroy 
the germs that are given off by the sick, so that 
they will not find their way into the bodies of the 
well and reproduce in them the disease. In order 
to do this one must know how the poison is given 
off in each special disease, and so be able to pre- 
vent its escape into the outside world. In some 
eases this is known, but in others it is not. 

In typhoid fever the germs escape from the body 
in the discharges from the bowels and the bladder ; 











and in a ease of this disease, therefore, these 
discharges should always be treated by game | 
powerful disinfectant before they are thrown | 
away. In scarlet fever the poison is given off | 
with the dead skin that peels away toward the end | 
of the disease and during convalescence ; the body | 
of the sick child should be kept anointed, there- 
fore, that the dry skin may not fly off, and what is 
removed at each anointing should be burned at 
once. In consumption the bacillus is contained 
in the mucus coughed up from the lungs and bron- 
chial tubes. The spitting of this material on the 
ground or floor, where it will dry and be blown 
about with the dust, is, then, nothing less than 
criminal; it should be passed into a special pocket 
receptacle, which can be bought at almost any 
drug-store, or into a paper napkin, and burned as 
soon as possible. 

In diphtheria the poison is passed off in the 
moisture of the breath, and possibly by other 
channels as well. Everything, therefore, that has 
been in the patient’s room—and the walls, floor 
and ceiling of the room itself—should be thor- 
oughly disinfected before a well child is allowed 
to come in contact with it. The toys and books 
should be burned; and so long as the diphtheria 
germs can be found in the child’s throat—they 
persist there sometimes for several weeks—he 
should not be sent to school or allowed to play 
with well children. 
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JAPANESE FISHERIES. 


Je is to-day the leading fishing nation in the 
world, says a writer in the Boston Evening 
Transcript. Not, it is true, in the actual value 
of its fish products, for in that two or three 
other nations exceed it. But in the number of 
persons who make their living that way, in the 
proportion of fishers to the rest of the people, in 
the relative importance of fisheries in the domestic 
economy, in the ingenuity and skill of the people 
in devising fishing apparatus and in preparing fish, 
and in the zeal shown by the government in pro- 
moting the interests of the fishing population, 
Japan is preéminent. 

The island empire stretches diagonally from 
northeast to southwest, between two and three 
thousand miles, giving a great range of climate and 
consequently of waters, from almost tropical to 
almost arctic. The islands are for the most part 
long and narrow, and at no part is the interior too 
far distant from the sea to allow of the easy trans- 
portation of fresh fish. Within a few miles of the 
coast in many places are tremendously deep parts 
of the sea, in which breed inexhaustible supplies 
of the deep-sea fishes, while the bank and top- 
feeding sorts swarm about the shores in countless 
schools. 

As a result, one person in twenty in the whole 
empire is more or less of a fisherman, and fish 
appears in some form upon the table of every 
Japanese family daily, if not at every meal. The 
annual value of the water products is now about 





thirty million dollars. Half a million boats are 
engaged in fish-taking, of which eighteen thousand | 
are more than thirty feet long. Almost a million | 
men are professional fishermen, and one million | 
four hundred thousand more give part of their | 
time to fishing, and the rest to farming or other | 
pursuits. Only one hundred and fifty thousand | 
men are so employed in the United States. 

A thousand species of fish have already been 
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identified in Japanese waters, and almost every 
one of them is edible. One of the commones 
most wholesome and most sought after is the 
shark, which we have never learned to eat, but 
which a fishery expert of this government who ha. 
visited Japan pronounces excellent. Dogfish, th 
common member of the shark family along ot 
North Atlantic shores, would never be permitted 
to go uncaught in Japan. Even the octopus is 
table delicacy in the Mikado’s realm. 

Much fish is eaten raw by the Japanese, a f 
which is said to be much more easily unders 
by Americans after they have tried raw mackere 
or other fish dipped in the delicious sauces th 
“Japs” use on them. 

Much of the prominence of the Japanese fish- 
eries is due to the intelligent effort of the govern- 
ment in their behalf. Officials have been sent to 
America and European countries to study methods, 
and there has been established at Tokyo the Impe- 
rial Fisheries Institute, a school with which no 
other in the world can compare for comprehensive- 
ness of curriculum, completeness of equipment 
and thoroughness of instruction. 
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“ KERCHUNK” DID IT. 


train on one of the new railroads in southern 

Kansas was running down a grade, says the 
Kansas City Star, when one of the side-rods of 
the engine broke. The train stopped at the foot 
of the grade with the good cylinder “on center,” 
and when the broken side had been uncoupled 
the engine could not be started. 


The engineer, the conductor and the passengers 
took turns trying to devise a way to startit. At 
last a farmer’s boy crawled through a barb-wire 
fence, and came over to make a suggestion. 

oat don’t you let ’er go kerchunk?” he 
asked. 

: " br ?”? demanded the conductor, not grasping 
the idea. 

“Why, let’er gokerchunk. Unhitch the last car 
and shove ’er up the grade a-ways. Then let ’er 
come down kerchunk against the train. That’ll 
bump her along some.” 

The railroad men sniffed conmemppnontis, but 
the passengers sided with the boy, so at last it 
was decided to — his scheme. All hands turned 
to and pushed the car a little way up the hill. 
Then it was sent with increasing speed back 
against the train, which it struek with the fore- 
seen “kerchunk.” The “kerchunk” did the work. 
The engine was bumped off center, the engineer 
gave it enough steam to keep it slowly moving, 
the passengers scrambled aboard, and the one- 
legged outfit limped away on its journey. 
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DISTURBED THE PEACE. 


o many American cities and villages have of 

late years acquired the habit of keeping gray 
squirrels in parks and dooryards that the sight of 
them should long ago have become familiar to 
every one; yet such an event as the New York 
Sun records might well have taken place in any 
other city, for a busy squirrel can easily draw a 
hundred idle people to watch him any day. 


A policeman at the intersection of Twenty-third 
Street and Madison Avenue noticed a crowd gath- 
ering that grew greater every moment. At first a 
dozen peomse stopped to stare, then a hundred, 
then a black and crowding mob. The policeman 
rushed up and discovered—a small boy feeding 
peanuts to two gray squirrels. 

“Here, now, sonny,” he said, ta ping the boy on 
the head with his baton, “move along. 

The boy looked up in amazement, while a 
squirrel which had been investigatin his pocket 
jumped to a post and ran to a place of safety. 
oa I feed the little squirrels?” asked the 
‘Yes — up in Central Park you can,” replied the 
officer, “but not down here. There’s too many 
‘rubbernecks’ around.” 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


I" arithmetic Captain Hank is not especially 
strong. In business, however, he has “cut his 
eye-teeth.” He knows the difference between 
wholesale and retail, although he sometimes gets 
the two styles of trading mixed. 


“Captain Hank,” said a summer boarder, in the 
early days of the season, “how much will you 
charge to rent me a rowboat?” 

“How long do ye want it?” 

“Five days; perhaps a week.” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you,” said Hank, deliber- 
ately. “I have two kinds of rates, hulisale and 
retail. One’s for a week or more, and the other’s 
for a week or less. If ye take it a week or more, 
that’ll cost you at the rate of fifty cents a day, 
three dollars and a half a week. But forless than 
a week T don’t feel as if I ought to charge quite so 
—. It gives more folks a chance to rent boats 
when you don’t have them out so long. So for less 
than a week I charge at the rate of three dollars a 
week, and for five days—well, that won’t cost you 
more’n a dollar and seventy-five cents.” 
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AN ILL-SORTED FAMILY. 


Spraccsd Carson -looked up from his search for 
potato-bugs into the face of a former neighbor 
who was visiting his old friends after an absence 
of ten years. 


“How’s your son Dick getting on?” he asked, 
after a few peomestnaries. 

“Dick? Oh, he’s getting on first rate ; he’s a sort 
of a doctor,” said the father. 

“How about Arthur?” 

“Arthur? Oh, he’s getting on all right, too. He’s 
a sort of a lawyer.” 

“What's Jim doing?” he continued. 

“Oh, Jim, he’s doing fine; he’s a sort of a 
preacher,” said Mr. Carson, cheerfully. 

“And you keep right on here,” said the old 
eee with evident regret. 

“Well, er, for the present,” said Mr. Carson, 
apologetically. “You see, it seems kind of advi- 
sable for some one to be a sort of a farmer, and 
kind of feed Dick and Arthur and Jim for another 
ten years or so, till they get a sort of an income.” 
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HE HAD TRIED BOTH. 


6 al my boy, tell me how you know an old 

partridge from a young one,” asked the 
squire in an English periodical. 

“By the teeth, sir.” 


“Nonsense, boy! You ought to know better 
than that. A partridge hasn’t any teeth.” 


Fifty Years of Success. Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches are world-renowned as a superior cough 
remedy. Sold only in boxes. Avoid Imitations. (Adv. 


STAMPS 100 varieties Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, ete., and Album, only 10c.; 1000 
mixed, 20c. ; 1000 hinges, 8c. ; 65 diff. U. S., 25c.; 
100 diff. U.S.,50c. Agts.wtd.,50%. New List Pree. 
, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St. Louis, Mo. 


CHEAP RATES California, Meshington, 
e Oregon, Colorado. We se- 
eure reduced rates on Household Goods to the above 
States for intending settlers. Write for rates. Ma 
of California free. Trans-Continental Freigh 
Company, B355 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different — 
from Malta, Bulgaria, India, etc., Album, 10c. 
40 different U.s., 10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 vari- 
eties, $1.25. 1,000 varieties, $4.75. 32-page list 
N free. Agents wanted. 50% com. J. Crowell 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Buy New York Styles 


postage-stamp brings 
us your message for 
our beautiful illus- 





















samples of New York’s 
latest styles and ma- 
terials. 


The U.S. mail rushes 
them to you and hurries 

our order to us. We fill 
t in one week and the 
express company makes 
speedy aapnny no mat- 
ter where you live. 

We havea successful 
method of our own 
for making ladies’ gar- 
ments to order from 
measurements sent us 
by mail. Our simple 
measurement directions 
insure perfect fitting. 


Our garments made to 
order cost less than other 
houses ask for ready- 
mades. 

_ We carry no garments 
in stock, but make every- 
thing to order. 

Tailor-Made Suits 

$8 to $35 
Skirts, $4 to 15 
Long Coats, ‘‘Tourist 
Models,” #10 to #25 
Winter Jackets 
87 to $25 
Rain Coats 
$12 to 820 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS _ 
of Silk, Mohair, Broadcloth, Serge and Cheviot, 
made to order. Nothing ready-made. 
“Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits - - - $8 up 





Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - - - - -#12 up 
Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, show- 
ing latest styles. Mt 9 samples of materials, on 


request. Write or it. 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES. 











eee eee perm tts our Fashion 

Book, the New York Le ge 

assortment of samples of the newest ma 5 
complete directions for vehi measurements correctly. 
om aaa ie eee m4 oe & + 
you we money. w sam) 
are for suit, or cloak, and colors desired. 


Write for Catalogue and Samples to-day. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 

















A Bond Each 





SS 
Year 


8 For 20 Years 
¥ Delivered AY ONCE upon receipt 
ot second and each subsequent premum 


coupons thereto attached. 


are insured for 20 years. 


2. Principal of 20 Bonds 
3- Interest on 20 Bonds 





Mutual Life 


Will deliver the first Bond (40 
coupons attached thereto) at the 
end of the first year on payment of 
the second premium, and one Bond 
each year thereafter on the payment 
of succeeding premium, the twen- 
tieth Bond being delivered twenty 
years from date of contract. 


Each Bond matures in 20 years and 
bears interest, payable semiannually 
in gold coin, in accordance with go 


If the insured die while the con- 
tract is in force, the Company will 
thereupon deliver all of said 20 
Bonds not already delivered. 

Suppose you buy 20 $1,000 Bonds, 
you receive a Bond each year and 


The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 
1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 
$20,000.00 

14,000.00 


Total Cash Guaranteed, $34,c00.00 





or New York. 









Occupation is 


Name... 
Address. ..... 


Make Inquiry To-Day, viz.: 
THE MuTuat Lire INsuRANCE Co. 


Richard A. McCurdy, Pres., New York City. 
_ Gentlemen. I should be glad to receive 
information regarding cost of the Mutual 
Yearly Bond Contract. 
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What makes this beast so reconciled 

To be the friend of every child? 

Why, ‘tis because his trunk is packed 
With IVORY SOAP, and he'll not act 
As once he did in Timbuctoo ¢ 
When ivory tusks (not soap) he grew ; 
For now he’s clean, he’s tame and kind. 
The moral is not hard to find— 

He holds it in his trunk up-curled: 

"Tis IVORY SOAP, for all the world. 


IT FLOATS. 


A WorpD OF WARNING.—There are many white soaps, each represented to be “ just 
as good as the Ivory '’; they are not, but like all imitations, they lack the peculiar and 
remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 

















“No, sir; but I have.” 
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HAD TO HIDE IT 

A mother wrote us recently 
that she had to keep Scott's 
Emulsion under lock and key 


SPENCERIAN 
Ena te” STEEL PENS 


over forty years. 





—her children used to drink 
it whenever her back was 
turned. Strange that children 
should like something that is 
so good for them. It’s usu- 
ally the other way. Scott's 
children 


comfortable, makes them fat 


Emulsion makes 





and rosy-cheeked. Perhaps 


Select a pen for your writing from 


a sample card of special numbers for corre- 
spondence. 12 pens for six cents in stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
349 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


that’s why they like it so 
much—they know it makes 
them feel good. 


We'll send you a sample free. 





SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, New York. 
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yf O have some leisure time each 
ry 2m day in which to get into one’s 
AT GSS 


#'*| good clothes, to read, to play, to 
Dy enjoy life—this is living. 
The NEW HOME Sewing 
Machine is essential to life, 
because it helps you to hurry 
through the family sewing and 
secure time for these pleasures, 
without which living becomes 
_drudgery. If you haven't 
a NEW HOME you are 
living at a disadvantage. 
Look it up. It is easier 

to get than you think. 
Dealers everywhere. 
Send for full information. 


THe New Home 
Sewinc Macuine Company, 
ORANGE, Mass. 


7% 
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WILLIAMS ©*sc.2 


«“ The Only Kind 
That Won’t Smart or Dry on Your Face” 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 


Of course he uses Williams’ Shaving Soap. So does 
every man who wishes to be “‘A shining light in the world” 
and shave with the greatest ease, comfort and safety. 

Williams’ Shaving Stick, Shaving Tablets, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, etc., are sold everywhere. 

Fork THE PockET — of the boy who skates or rides a bicycle, for the carpenter, 
machinist, ‘‘Jack of ail trades,’’ office or literary man, our souvenir, pocket, combination 
key-ring, screw-driver, letter-opener, paper-cutter. A most ingenious little tool that is 
in the pockets of something like a million boys and men. Have you had one? Free 
while they last for a 2-cent stamp. Address, 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Dept. 41. - Glastonbury, Conn. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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home? 





Have you a little “FAIRY” in your 


FAIRY SOAP 
Pure as the thoughts of Childhood 


Good, pure soap is the one essential for toilet and bath; and when purity is combined 
with economy, as in Fairy Soap, there’s no excuse for being without the best. 


in a carton. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago 








. 
4 
Fairy Soap is sold at all good grocers and druggists—sc a cake, each cake packed | 
; 
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; 
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As sunshine follows shadow 


So laughter follows tears, 


See Reese oo 77 ; 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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SCHOOLBOY WITH HIS ,,F 
SHINING MORNING FACE! | 


382:AND THEN THE 


LOVER WITH 
HIS BALLAD” 


For the Seven Ages 


is a delicious food-drink, un- 
equaled for its nutritive and 
digestive properties. It upbuilds 

the young, refreshes and sustains the 

aged, the brain-workers and the invalids. 
More wholesome than tea, coffee or cocoa, as it 
strengthens and invigorates. Pure, rich milk 
with the extract of selected malted grains. 

Ready in a moment by simply stirring in 


water. A glassful taken hot upon 


retiring brings refreshing sleep. 


In Lunch Tablet form, also, with choc- 
olate. A delightful confection for 
growing children. At all druggists. 
Sample mailed free upon request. 
Our booklet with valuable recipes is 
also sent free if mentioned. 


Ask for HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations. 


Horlick’s Frood Company, 
Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 


Montreal, 


London, ‘ 3p a 
Canada. 


England. 


‘TIH“LAST SCENE 
THAT ENDS THIS 
EVENTFUL HISTORY” 
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SEEKING REPUTATIONA 
oo CANNONS MOUTH 


5tH:‘AND THEN THE 
JUSTICE FULL OF 
WISE SAWS” 


6tH“WITH SPECTACLES 
ON NOSE” JI 





